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Merit 
Blitz’ 








Low targood taste combination scores impressive 
3-tol victory over leading high tar brands. 






There’s a low tar cigarette 


that’s challenging high tar 
smoking —and winning. 
The cigarette: MERIT. 
High Tars Suffer Setback 
Nationwide smoker 
research documents that 
smokers prefer MERIT. 
Blind Taste Tests: \n tests 
where brand identity was 
concealed, a significant 
majority of smokers rated 
the taste of low tar MERIT 


as good as—or better than 
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leading high tar brands. 
Even cigarettes having twice 
the tar! a) 

Smoker Preference: Among MERIT 
the 95% of smokers stating Mentha) 
a preference, the MERIT 
low tar/good taste com- 
bination was favored 3 to | 
over high tar leaders when 
tar levels were revealed! 

MERIT is the proven alter- 
native to high tar smoking. 
And you can taste it. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


100’s Reg: 10 mg **tar;’ 0.7 mg nicotine— MERIT 


Kings: 8 mg “‘tar;’0.6 mg nicotine— 
100’s Men: 11 mg’‘tar;’ 0.8 mg nicotine Kings & 100% 


av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec:79 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


ne of the challenges of covering a national political con- 
O vention is to provide TIME’s readers with a behind- 
the-scenes sense of the clash of principles and the interplay of 
personalities that take place on and off 
the podium. To help with this task, TIME 
holds a series of on-the-record breakfasts 
and lunches with important figures in the 
convening party. Thus when the Dem- 
ocrats gathered in New York City last 
week, six of their leaders were invited to 
the dining rooms atop the Time & Life 
Building by Time Inc. Editor in Chief 
Henry Grunwald, TIME Managing Ed- 
itor Ray Cave and Chief of Correspon- 
dents Richard Duncan. Vice President 
Walter Mondale was witty and articulate 
despite the sore throat that also made 
his acceptance speech sound a bit 
scratchy. Hamilton Jordan, deputy 
chairman of Carter’s re-election committee, was visibly more 
confident, poised and worldly than at a similar lunch in the 
same room four years ago. Carter Re-Election Chairman Rob- 
ert Strauss was a lively storyteller despite the early hour and 
an almost around-the-clock schedule. White House Pollster Pat- 
rick Caddell still talked revealingly about what the numbers 
told of Carter—good and bad. Arizona Congressman Morris 








Rosalynn Carter welcomed by Ogden and Dunc 


Udall was still the party peacemaker on the morning after de- 
livering the convention’s keynote speech. Rosalynn Carter was 
gracious but tenacious over coffee, as she defended her hus- 
band’s record. 

Said Washington News Editor R. Edward Jackson, who 
with White House Correspondent Christopher Ogden and 
oianawarcer TIME’S Katharine McNevin was respon- 
sible for setting up the meetings: “These 
affairs have both advantages and haz- 
ards. The guest is there long enough so 
that you can really develop a theme. But 
you have to be careful not to be too polite. 
You must not let yourself be over- 
whelmed by the guest, who after all is try- 
ing to get across a point of view by what 
he or she is telling you.” As Robert 
Strauss put it over his French toast, “I say 
what's on my mind, but I sometimes 
don't say everything that’s on my mind. 
, Sometimes I talk too much, but it’s very 
rare that I say too much.” Strauss’s claim 
notwithstanding, the guests’ remarks 
helped shape and illuminate this week’s stories on the conven- 
tion. Similar opportunities to measure up close the personalities 
and views of major political figures will help shape TIME’s cov- 
erage of the 1980 campaign right up to Election Day. 


| Nob ce . Megan 
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emerges from the 
Democratic Conven- 
tion to battle Ronald 
Reagan. But the Dem- 
ocratic Party remains 
unsure of its mission, 
unenthusiastic about 
its nominee and fear- 
ful ofa rout in Novem- 
ber. See NATION, 





Democrats nominate 


# Carter and Mondale 


and achieve an uneasy 
peace, » An exclusive 
look at the President's 
men during the con- 
vention. » Mondale 
talks about his boss 
and the coming cam- 
paign. See NATION. 
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Introducing the 1980 
Fraudmobile. 


Among the 1.1 million cars stolen last year was a growing fleet 
of Fimubilies, eideles like the one you see above. 

Some car owners, you see, keep pace with inflation by having 
their cars dismantled in whole or part. Then they hide the remains, 








collect the claims...and do a reassembly. 

Others solve the energy crisis by hiring a “torch” to roast 
their gas-guzzler and then put in for a total loss. 

These are only two ways owners pocket millions annually in 
illicit payments and drive up auto rates for everybody. 

Is anyone out there tempted to join them? /Etna Life & 
Casualty offers a few words of warning. 

We're participating with other insurers in the National Auto- 
mobile Theft Bureau, whose central computer doggedly sniffs out 
Fraudmobile traffic. 

Over the past two years, we've devoted ourselves to seminars 
which help John Law pinpoint Fraudmobile owners: 

And along with using “fraud profiles} we're offering cash 
rewards to our 37,000 employees for information leading to the 
recovery of stolen vehicles. 

More can be done. It should be. Jt will be!* Because neither 
you nor AZtna wants to see a day when insuring your car might 
cost more than paying for it. 


wants Lene be affordable. 


1Another popular technique 
is the “paper” car—a phantom 
automobile registered and _ in- 
sured solely to be reported stolen, 
then collected on. Thanks to such 
methods, auto theft in general is 
accelerating at over 10% a year, 
and cost Americans $2 billion 
plus in 1979 


fEtna Life & Casualty, 
151 Farmington Avenue, 
Hartford, CT 06156 


2 tna participated in the 
1978 National Workshop on 
Auto-Theft Prevention and was a 
primary sponsor of last year's 
Connecticut Auto-Theft Reduc 
tion Seminar. 

3A “fraud profile” asks such 
questions as: Was the theft re- 
ported within 60 days of the 


insurance policy's effective date? 
Or was it not reported to the 
police —a basic policy violation? 
Was the car recovered burned, 
and hence of no value except to 
support a claim? Can the claim 
ant produce no ownership title at 
all? The more suspicious an 
swers, the higher the red flag gets 
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LIFE & CASUALTY 


hoisted 

4Etna supports standardiz 
ing title procedures and effective 
disposition of vehicle identifica 
tion numbers at the wrecking 
yard. This would put the brakes 
on “paper” car theft by giving 
every legitimate vehicle its own 
“birth” and “death” certificates 





That Kid Brother 


To the Editors: 

It is unthinkable that this country 
would allow its attention to be diverted 
from the crucial issues generated by an 
election year and focus instead on the 
shenanigans of the President’s foolish 
brother [Aug. 4]. 

Marcia Montesinos 
Marietta, Ga. 


It’s a shame Presidents can’t put their 
brothers in a blind trust the way they do 
their businesses. 

Floye Jackson 
San Jose, Calif. 


Anyone who finds it hard to believe 
that the President “can’t control Billy” 
doesn’t have a brother or sister. 

Anne Quinn Ulseth 
Minneapolis 





The politicians may dub it Billygate, 
but poor Jimmy ends up being the Billy 
goat, 

Charles G. Gessner 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Billy hasn't disgraced the White 
House and the country; Jimmy has al- 
ready taken care of that. 

Brett J. Robinson 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Does Ronald Reagan also have a 
brother? 

Gene Kearns 

Winter Park, Fla. 

Yes. Older Brother Neil, 71, a retired ad- 

vertising executive now living near San 

Diego. He has never caused any political 
embarrassment for Ronald. 





Olympian View 

I concur with Roger Rosenblatt’s Es- 
say on the intimate relationship between 
politics and sport in the Olympic Games 
| refer 4). But I regret the omission of any 





reference to the wealthy and flamboyant 





Athenian politician Alcibiades. He had 
entered seven teams in the chariot race 
of the 416 B.C. Olympics. Accused of per- 
sonal extravagance, Alcibiades pointed 
out that his winning of first, second and 
fourth places served to convince Athens’ 
enemies that the city was “even greater 
than it really is because of the splendid 
show I made as its representative.” Cer- 
tainly a familiar ring there. 
Bruce Macbain, Professor 
Boston University 
Boston 


You say the connection between mo- 
rality and sport, and politics and sport 
has never been in doubt. It may be true 
that mixing politics and sport may be his- 
torical and even inevitable—that does not 
make it morally acceptable. 

Glyn Davis 
Sydney 


How ironic: the vanquished nations 

of World War II chose to support the U.S. 

Olympic boycott, whereas those nations 

for whom so much was sacrificed, Brit- 

ain and France, decided to go on to Mos- 

cow and relive the folly of their pre-World 
War II acquiescence 

Taras B. Myhowych 

Rochester 


Not only was the American boycott 

a gift to Soviet propaganda but it will also 

allow Misha to boast, “I finally scared 
them off.” 

George Driras 

Athens 


You indicate that the boycott is “hon- 
orable” while extensively reporting the 
Olympic results. How can the media’s 
freedom to report the Olympics be great- 
er than our athletes’ rights to participate 
in them? 

Stuart F. Winikoff 

Pittsburgh 

Participating in an event may or may not 

be honorable. Ignoring what is taking place 
would be bad journalism. 





Reagan was completely sincere in his ac- 

ceptance speech. He was not acting, and 
even as a Democrat I was most moved. 

Keenan Wynn 

Los Angeles 


It is ironic that Reagan quoted Thom- 
as Paine because he will be inflicting Pain 
on Americans if he becomes President. 

Merrick Shor 
Chicago 





Pain in the Back 


The brief but generally accurate ref- 
erences to the chiropractic profession in 
your cover story, “That Aching Back!” 
[July 14] are appreciated, but chiropractic 
is more than “manipulation.” 

Practitioners consider man as an in- 
tegrated being, but give special attention 
to spinal mechanics, musculoskeletal, 
neurological, vascular, nutritional and en- 
vironmental relationships. The profession 
has not espoused the monocausal theory 
that “illnesses can usually be traced to 
misalignments in the spinal column” for 
many years. 

Edwin Kenrick, D.C., President 
American Chiropractic Association 
Des Moines 


While I did indeed say that “so far, 
there is no scientific evidence that ma- 
nipulation is better for a [back] patient 
than whistling Dixie,” this comment by 
itself could be easily misunderstood. Per- 
mit me to add that the innumerable re- 
ports of favorable results from manipu- 
lation by skilled clinicians and grate- 
ful patients demand that this therapy be 
scientifically evaluated. In fact, such 
testimonials must be considered the pre- 
liminary evidence for suggesting the time- 
liness of a properly designed clinical trial | 
of manipulation. 

Murray Goldstein, D.O., M.P.H. 
Deputy Director, National Institute of 
Neurological and Communicative 
Disorders and Stroke 

Bethesda, Md. 








The Shah's Death 
The Shah’s end may have been “far 
from princely” (Aug. 4], but the last chap- 
ter will be best remembered for the noble 
gesture of Sadat, who has set an example 

for all the world. 

Renelon Rebello 
Diisseldorf, West Germany 


Would the Shah have died any soon- 
er if he had gone home and faced the 
music? 

Gordon Whatley 
Verdun, Que. 





Reagan's Sincerity 

You do Governor Reagan a great dis- 
service [July 28]. I am an actor of some 
years’ experience and I assure you that 
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Herpes’ Human Side 

Your article on herpes simplex [July 
28], while accurate insofar as the clinical 
experience of the disease is concerned, 
presented an overly pessimistic portrayal 
of its human dimensions. Certainly hav- 
ing herpes is annoying and at times in- 
convenient; but to suggest that incessant 
guilt, shame, depression and suicidal feel- 
ings are anything more than exceptions 
—rare exceptions—is to emphasize the 

exceptions at the expense of the rule. 
Carla F. Hines 
Samuel R. Knox 
American Social Health Association 
Palo Alto, Calif. 








Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
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Why Old Grand-Dad 
Special Selection is the most 

expensive Bourbon 

intheworld. gam» 
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Special Selection is distilled, then aged undisturbed | i 4, * 
in small quantities in a careful process that’s / DAD 
remained unchanged for almost 100 years. So each Pijecial 
barrel meets the exacting taste standards that all | Selection 
Old Grand-Dad is famous for. 7 — owe 

But what makes Special Selection so special is : 
it’s bottled straight from the barrel, at 114 barrel f 4 
proof. The same way Bourbon used to by 
be bottled. 

Fae) 


Taste: As you savor a snifter ee) 
of Old Grand-Dad Special Selection, - J 
notice its amber hue, its fragrant bouquet 

and mellow body. You'll know why we 
recommend it to people who drink 
Bourbon for sheer enjoyment. 


Atectetleteye * Old Grand-Dad 
Special Selection is made to be enjoyed 
the same way Bourbon used to be. _ 


_—_——_———— -4 yrs / | 
In fact, each bottle is so — WA a ee | 
important, it bears its own \hea' LJAL (A ——_ 
lot number. It’s expensive, a — 2 — A) - 
yes. But it’s also exceptional. = fucey sTanetl 


And isn’t that what matters 
to somebody who 


appreciates fine Bourbon A 
most of all? t : fi 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Hea!th. 





Sas 
ULTRA: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine, ~~~" 
ULTRA 100s: 6 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine oe 


av. per cigarette by FTC method. — . 
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Ready for Reagan: Walter Mondale and Jimmy Carter raising hands in the traditional victory salute after their renominations 
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Carter: Running Tough 


Overcoming Kennedy, the President starts his hot pursuit of Reagan 


IT BEGINS. Every four 
years, America’s two major 
political parties materialize 
in tandem conventions that 
form the proscenium for the 
presidential campaign to 
come. Some argue that these 
outbursts of ritual and or- 
atory are anachronisms as doomed as di- 
nosaurs. But as this and the following sto- 
ries show, New York was a vital festival 
for the Democrats last week. Myths were 
made and unmade, plinths erected, men 
and women tested, principles examined 
and policies established—all essential in- 
gredients to getting the show on the road 


8 


The spotlights picked him out first 
a slim figure proceeding to the dais 
through a darkened Madison Square Gar- 
den. Jimmy Carter was about to give a 
speech crucial to his hopes for staying 
in the White House. Not since Harry 
Truman had a President received such 
a grudging, unenthusiastic nomination 
from a Democratic Convention—and 
Carter was starting from an even lower 
rating in the polls than Truman had car- 


| ried into that campaign of 1948. The Pres- 


ident had to set both a tone and a theme 
for his own uphill race, and he had to 
do it immediately 

The tone he was able to attain, by 
adopting Truman’s give-’em-hell style 


Perspiration pouring from his face, his 
voice hoarse, his eyes coldly angry, Car- 
ter gave a shouting stump speech unlike 
almost any he has delivered before, in 
content as well as manner. It was a head- 
long assault on his rival, Ronald Rea- 
gan, depicting him as a dweller in “a 
world of tinsel and make-believe” who 
would “launch an all-out nuclear arms 
race” and start “an attack on everything 
that we’ve done in the achievement of 
social justice and decency in the last 50 
years.” The nation, Carter cried, faces 
“a choice between two futures”: a Dem- 
ocratic future of “security and justice 
and peace” and a Reaganite future of 
| “despair... surrender risk 


- 


Hail to the loser: Carter applauding Kennedy at the closing-the-ranks, marred by the Senator's reserved demeanor 








With that blast began the final phase 
of the 1980 campaign: eleven weeks that 
seem sure to be loud, bitter, angry. The 
denunciations of Reagan will be echoed 
endlessly by Carter and other Democratic 


far, the personal attacks might backfire 
and make Reagan a sympathetic figure. 
The G.O.P., meanwhile, will be char- 
acterizing the President’s tenure in the 
White House as 3% years of blundering 
incompetence. Says one Carter aide: 
“This campaign is going to be very messy, 
horribly bruising.” 

Especially so, perhaps, because Car- 
ter’s acceptance speech Thursday night 
succeeded, to the extent it did, primar- 
ily as a get-them-scared-of-Ronnie ex- 
ercise. It failed, painfully, to achieve what 
the President’s own staff had said would 
be its equally essential aim: communi- 
cating to all of America a vision of his 
goals that would lead and inspire the na- 
tion. While painting, in broad. strokes 
rich with hyperbole, a gloomy picture of 
a Reaganite America, Carter described 
the Democratic promised land only in 
vague—or at times excessively technical 
—-platitudes. Not even the delegates who 
had nominated him the night before, or 
the Carter supporters who packed the 








hall, appeared really moved. Their cheers 
on occasion seemed merely dutiful—a 
not unpleasant ritual diligently per- 
formed. At other times, it was his fight- 


| ing spirit that seemed to rouse them, 


orators throughout the fall. Carried too | 





not his words. 


or Democrats, the evening was not 

a happy opening to the campaign: 

their nominee did not match Rea- 

gan’s forceful yet restrained ad- 
dress at the close of the Republican Con- 
vention four weeks ago. An even more 
painful contrast for the Carterites was 
their candidate’s failure to come any- 
where near equaling the remarkable per- 
formance two evenings earlier of the man 
he had beaten for the nomination: Ted 
Kennedy. His strong, mellifluous voice 
ringing through the Garden, Kennedy 
had summoned the party to keep faith 
with its liberal past and the disadvantaged 
for whom it has traditionally spoken. Stir- 
ring memories of the New Deal and New 
Frontier glory days, he set off a 43-min- 
ute, dancing-in-the-aisles demonstration 
that far exceeded in noise and enthusi- 
asm anything the Carterites could stage 
It was a purely emotional, if not mind- 
less phenomenon. To the assembled del- 
egates, it made little difference that many 





of the big spending programs he advo- 
cated seemed more responsive to the 
problems of the ’60s, or even the '30s, than 
of the 80s. On this one night he was their 
man, and they cheered his every word 
The practical effect of the speech was 
nil: Kennedy had withdrawn his name 
from nomination the night before, after 
losing a rules fight that ended his last 


| chance of prying loose a sufficient num- 


ber of the 1,982 delegates Carter had won 
in primaries and caucuses. But the fervor 
of Kennedy’s supporters demonstrated a 
severe problem, not only for Carter but 
for all Democrats. The party is searching 
for, and has not found a new role and a 
new voice. While its primary votes went 
to Carter, whose conservative economic 
policies caused Kennedy to jeer at him 
as ‘a clone of Ronald Reagan,” the hearts 
of many of its activists still belong to the 
old-fashioned liberalism. After the Ken- 
nedy demonstration, delegates whooped 
through by voice vote several of the Sen- 
ator’s economic planks that seem out of 
touch with the realities of inflation and 
the mood of the country, including a call 
for a $12 billion jobs program that Car- 
ter had warned he could not accept. The 
Senator himself won 1,146.5 votes on the 
final roll call, to Carter’s 2,129, an un- 
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heard-of performance for a man whose 
name was never formally placed in nom- 
ination, and who officially released his 
delegates to vote as they pleased before 
the ballot 

By convention’s end, Carter seemed 
to be fretting nervously over the degree 
of support he would get from Kennedy 
In his acceptance speech, he appeared al- 
most to plead for his rival’s backing. Ken- 
nedy responded with what seemed a no- 
table lack of charity. Though he refrained 
from criticizing the President, his formal 
endorsement was brief (“I will support 
and work for the re-election of President 
Carter’), his ritual appearance with Car- 
ter on the rostrum after the acceptance 
speech Thursday night was perfunctory 

-even strained—and his expression on 
that traditionally happy occasion was re- 
served and aloof. 

Will Kennedy and his admirers be 
similarly aloof during the campaign? That 
was the key question the convention did 
not answer. It was not a rancorous gath- 
ering, certainly not by the standards of 
such Democratic donnybrooks as those of 
1948 and 1968. Indeed, it mildly disap- 
\ pointed some Reagan aides who had been 

b hoping for an angry and divisive brawl 
Only during the opening-night rules de- 
bate did Carter and Kennedy partisans 
exchange catcalls. The seemingly endless 
platform arguments that followed were 
conducted with a fair show of civility by 
speakers who rarely stirred passion, or 
even attention 





onetheless, many Kennedy dele- 
gates went home resigned to vot- 
ing for Carter but unsure them- 
selves of whether they could work 
for him with any degree of enthusiasm 
That will probably be determined by how 
successful the President ts in portraying 
Reagan as a specter. One major reason 
for the anti-Reagan strategy that will be 
the heart of the Democratic campaign is 
to impose on a party that could achieve lit- 
Ue positive unity a kind of negative unity 
denunciations of Reagan are one thing, 
and perhaps the only thing, that nearly 
all Democrats can agree on 
The approach just might work. Even 
d Reagan’s own strategists do not expect 
his big lead in the public opinion polls 
—28 points just after the Republican Con- 
vention—to last for long. Indeed, they 
would not be surprised to see it cut In | 
half by Labor Day. Pat Caddell, Carter's 
pollster, told TiME editors at lunch last 
week that “we may come out of this con- 
vention less than ten points behind, and 
I would prefer to come out ten to 15 points 
down—far enough down where we are 
clearly the underdog and Reagan is clear- 
ly on top.” In that case, he thinks, voters 
will focus on Reagan rather than Carter 
and will not like what they see: “On an 
ideological scale of one to seven, from very 
liberal to very conservative, the distance 
between where the voters place them- 
selves and where they put Reagan Is very 
great. He is quite to the extreme right 
Carter is much closer to the average vot- 
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er. One of the things that I am much sur- 
prised by is the enormous doubt that ex- 
ists about Ronald Reagan.” As the or- 
atory thunders toward its November 
climax, Democratic planners have high 
hopes that millions of traditional party 
voters, frightened by visions of Reagan, 
the ideologue, and viewing a vote for In- 
dependent Candidate John Anderson as 
a ballot thrown away, will return, how- 
ever grudgingly, to the fold. One politi- 
cian unimpressed by the likelihood of any 
such Democratic unity is Ronald Reagan. 
Said he last weekend: “I shall forever re- 
member the final scene that night when 
the Senator from Massachusetts joined the 
President on the platform. If that’s the 
| best they can do in unity, they have a 
long way to go.” 

But as Carter tries to pull a Truman 
against a formidable opponent with a 
well-defined appeal, his problem is not 
simply that he projects an image of fal- 
tering leadership: the party he is trying 
to lead is itself in trouble. In Congress, 
the days of comfortable Democratic ma- 
jorities may be past. A July poll showed 
the public favoring Republican congres- 
sional candidates over Democrats for the 
first time since 1952, 47% to 43%. The 
Democratic majority of 116 in the House 
could easily be reduced by 30 to 50 seats, 
and some Democratic leaders are afraid 
that a landslide Reagan victory might 
even cost them control of the House they 
have held since 1954. Democratic control 
of the Senate is also threatened; a shift of 
nine seats would hand over power to the 
Republicans for the first time since °54. 
Enough Democratic seats are in real dan- 
ger to make that a distinct possibility. 


loser to the grass roots, Democrats 
now hold 67 of the nation’s 98 par- 
tisan state legislative chambers. 
But their margins in many are so 
| thin that this fall they could lose control 
| of the majority of the chambers for the 
first time since the New Deal. This is an 
| especially ominous prospect for the Dem- 
ocrats, since legislators elected Nov. 4 will 
draw new lines for their own and con- 
gressional districts based on results of the 
1980 census—and Republicans are as 
skilled as Democrats in gerrymandering 
districts to ensure the maximum number 
of future seats for their party. 

These immediate threats at the polls 
reflect long-range and fundamental prob- 
lems for the party. After dominating 
American politics for most of the past 
half-century, the Democrats are in 
substantial disarray. In one mid-1979 
poll, only 38% of the people questioned 
thought of themselves as Democrats, 
down from 51% as recently as Novem- 
ber 1976 (24% thought of themselves as 
Republicans). The party’s long-dominant 
ideology of Government social activism 
is rejected as passé or even dangerous 
by many; 42% of voters polled by Yan- 
kelovich, Skelly & White Inc. in May 
called themselves conservatives, while 
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only 15% were self-proclaimed liberals. 

Amid these changing patterns the 
party’s leaders have been unable to define 
a new faith. The political swing to the 
right in the country has caught the Dem- 
ocrats off guard and off base. After study- 
ing recent data on the party’s voters, Pres- 
idential Pollster Caddell was startled to 
discover that “if you look at Democrats on 
issues today compared to 1976, you will 
find that they looked like sort of moderate 
Republicans back in 1976.” 

Other factors have been at work. Since 
1972, a series of reforms diffusing power 
in the Democratic Party has hurt its ef- 
fectiveness. Says Nelson Polsby, a pro- 
fessor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley: “The 


fundamental thing that has happened 
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Carter symbol floats over the convention 
But some cheers seemed merely dutiful. 





with this revolution of reforms is or- 
ganizational: the party does not exist as 
an organizational force. It is not a ques- 
tion of the building being infested with 
termites, the termites are the building.” 
Special-interest groups fight for their own 
causes, but not necessarily the full spec- 
trum of the party platform. In such a sit- 
uation, Democrats are having more and 
more difficulty holding the national par- 
ty together. Says V. Lance Tarrance, a 
Houston-based Republican pollster: “The 
Democrats have trouble with supply lines. 
They can’t reach out and win a Colo- 
rado or Texas with ease any more.” Says 
George Christian, former press secretary 
to Lyndon Johnson and now a political 


bellion is for real.” 











| with the Arabs at the expense of Israel. To 


saree | 
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Though the Democratic Party traces 
its ancestry to Thomas Jefferson, its mod- 
ern shape was sculpted by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who transformed what had 
become a largely Southern party into a 
national coalition of all those who looked 
to Government to improve their lot in 
life: industrial workers, especially union 
members; big-city dwellers; the poor; 
blacks, Jews and other minorities; and 
liberal activists of every background. 
Oddly assorted though this grouping was 
(it included both the descendants of 
Southern slaveowners and the grandchil- 
dren of their slaves), the alliance held 
together for almost two generations. The 
nation struggled through the Depression, 
fought World War II and then embarked 
on a boom that tried with marked suc- 
cess to deliver, as promised, something 
for everybody. 

The coalition reached its zenith in 
1964, when the ultraconservatism of Bar- 
ry Goldwater drove blocs of Democratic 
votes back to Lyndon Johnson in num- 





| bers that Roosevelt himself might have 


envied. L.B.J. took 94% of the black vote, 
90% of the Jewish vote, 80% of the union 
vote—and 61.4% of the total vote. This co- | 
alition remains the core of Democratic | 
voting strength today. As Hamilton Jor- 
dan, deputy campaign chairman, told 
TIME editors last week, “It’s impossible 
for Democrats to win without a strong 
turnout from minorities. It’s impossible 
for a Democrat to win a general election | 
without labor support. It’s impossible for | 
a Democrat to win without the vote of | 
Jewish Americans, and so forth.” 


hat is precisely the trouble, since 
the coalition is no longer what it 
was. Inflation, recession and the 
pervasive uncertainties of the ‘70s 
have weakened the loyalty of many of 
its members. The South has been drift- 
ing away for decades: even Georgia-born 
Carter could take only 45% of its white 
votes in 1976; he won the region be- 
cause a massive majority of the blacks 
supported his cause. But now a large 
number of blacks, dismayed that the 
civil rights crusade of the 60s and Car- | 
ter’s Administration have not done more 
to speed their economic and social prog- 
ress, are threatening to stay away from 
the polls. While most union leaders swung 
into line last week behind Carter, blue- 
collar workers packed Serb Hall in Mil- 
waukee last March to greet Candidate 
Reagan and cheer his attacks on Big Gov- 
ernment with shouts of “Give ‘em hell, 
Ronnie!” 
Jews are afraid that Carter is trying 
too hard to work out an accommodation 





counter these fears, both Carter and Mon- 
dale pledged outspoken and undeviating 
support of Israel during their acceptance 
speeches, and the band played Hava Na- 


| gila, the traditional Jewish song of rejoic- 
consultant in Austin: “The sagebrush re- | i 
is the hazard that such pro-Israel demon- 


ing. Yet, in these complicated times, there 
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strations will further anger Arab nations 
that the U.S. needs as friends—and thus 
give Carter more troubles. 

Even if the Democratic coalition can 
be tugged back together, many of the par- 
ty’s basic elements are dwindling in num- 
bers and clout. Union membership is de- 
clining, down from about a third of all 
nonfarm workers in the mid-'50s to less 
than a fourth today. Blue-collar workers 
are a shrinking minority of the work force 
(33%); white-collar workers have become 
an outright majority (51%). Fourteen of 
the 20 biggest U.S. cities, traditional Dem- 
ocratic strongholds, lost population dur- 
ing the 1970s, some drastically, as resi- 
dents moved to the largely Republican 
suburbs. The cities that did gain in popu- 
lation tended to be in the Republican- 
dominated Sunbelt—Houston, Phoenix 
and San Jose, for example. 

Jack Walsh, a Boston political consul- 
tant who was briefly a Carter campaign 
director last year, sums up: 
“If the coalition voted Dem- 
ocratic by the same percent- 
age today that it did in 
F.D.R.’s era, it would 
amount to about 35% of the 
vote.” 

Nor has the party been 
able to find new loyalists to 
replace the defectors. In | 
part, the Democrats have 
been the victims of their 
own success. They have en- 
acted much of the classic 
liberal agenda—generous 
welfare plans, unemploy- {| 
ment compensation, Social 
Security, Medicare, civil 
rights legislation. Some of 
the beneficiaries of these 
programs no longer consid- 
er themselves to be Democrats. Says Sol 
Chaikin, president of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union: “You 
have a group that has moved out of the 
proletariat into the broad middle class.” 


he Democrats have also been un- 

dermined by success in a more in- 

sidious way. Their decades of run- 

ning Congress, most states and the 
White House have made them “the par- 
ty of the Government,” in the words of 
Texas Democratic Pollster George Ship- 
ley. So long as Government was presid- 
ing over a noninflationary boom that 
brought benefits to nearly everyone, that 
identification helped. But in an era of slow 
growth, energy shortages, persistent in- 
flation, high taxes, unemployment and re- 
current recession, the Democrats have 
been angrily attacked by members of the 
old coalition whose competing claims can 
no longer be reconciled. Says Convention 
Keynoter Morris Udall, who is now in- 
volved in a hot fight to hold on to his Ar- 
izona House seat: “I used to go home every 
election year and tell the senior citizens, 
‘We're going to increase Social Security 
benefits. Hurray for Udall and the Dem- 
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ocratic Congress!’ Now if we increase So- 
cial Security, the young people trying to 
raise a family say, “What the hell is going 
on here? There’s more money coming out 
of my paycheck. I can’t stand it.’ ” 

For many voters, Government now 
appears to be not an ally but an enemy 
whose tax-and-spend policies foster wild- 
er and wilder roller-coaster rides of in- 
flation and recession. With the nation 
turning against Big Government, the 
Democrats have run out of acceptable 
new ideas—their stock in trade for so long 
—because the ideas have always involved 
creation of an ever larger bureaucracy. 
Ironically, it is Ronald Reagan, with his 
nostalgic vision of a day when the indi- 
vidual was great and the Government 
small, who now appears as the innova- 
tor, proposing risky but exciting new 
courses—to cut taxes by 30% over the 
next three years, for example. 





It will not be easy for the party to ac- 


commodate itself to these new trends. For 
many Democratic loyalists, any rightward 
shift looks like a betrayal of the party’s 
commitment to the poor, to minorities, 
to all the disadvantaged. Nonetheless, the 
party is changing. After its emotional out- 
burst for Kennedy, the convention nom- 
inated a President who has proposed lim- 
its on social spending and increases in 
defense outlays, appointed a Federal Re- 
serve chairman who pushed interest rates 
to unheard-of levels, all but openly en- 
gineered a recession in order to slow in- 
flation, and intends to campaign as an 
advocate of a balanced budget. 

But what new positions can the Dem- 
ocrats develop for themselves? The con- 
vention gave no answer. There was con- 
stant, worried talk that the Democrats 
were “a party in transition” (New Jersey 
Senator Bill Bradley), ‘‘a party in an iden- 
tity crisis” (Connecticut Representative 
Toby Moffett), “a party that is struggling 
to find its soul” (Massachusetts Lieuten- 
ant Governor Thomas P. O'Neill III). 
Says Eric Goldman, a former adviser to 
Lyndon Johnson: “The Democratic Par- 
ty may have outlived its usefulness.” Says 
Ramsey Clark, L.B.J.’s Attorney General: 











“The Democratic Party is a party in name 
only, not in shared belief.” 

Somehow the party must balance the 
new awareness of fiscal reality that even 
Kennedy delegates feel with the tradition- 
al commitment shared by Carterites that 
all Americans should have a fair chance 
to achieve the good life. If the party can- 
not yet communicate to the people a de- 
tailed program for achieving its vision, it 
at least must offer a firm sense that it 
knows where it wants to go. That was 
lacking last week. 





he party obviously lacks the ideal 
leader to help it through this dif- 
ficult period of transition. Jimmy 
Carter won the presidency by 
campaigning deliberately as an outsider 
—and he has remained one. Even if he 
wins a second term, he has no solid base 
in the party that would enable him to uni- 
fy it behing his ideas. Looking to the fu- 
ture, Louis Koenig, a polit- 
ical scientist at New York 
University, says: “The hope 
for the Democratic Party is 
to become a party of issues 
—social, economic, foreign 
policy, inflation, energy, the 
dollar, health costs. But par- 
ty leaders have not empha- 
sized issues—they have 
stressed personalities.” 

A party unsure of its 
mission, rallying around its 
President unenthusiastical- 
ly and telling the nation to 
vote for him primarily out 
of fear of his opponent, is 
hardly apt to inspire the 
electorate this fall. But 
whatever happens in No- 
vember, it would be a gross 
mistake to count out the Democrats: wit- 
ness all those obituaries of the Repub- 
lican Party written at regular intervals 
from 1964 to as recently as 1976. The 
Democrats are still the majority party, a 
party open to bewilderingly diverse 
groups who somehow pull themselves to- 
gether for one more election, and then 
another and another. Said Vice President 
Mondale last week: “This Democratic 
Convention is a mirror of all America 
—all of it, black and white, Asian and 
Hispanic, native and immigrant, male 
and female, young and old, urban and 
rural, rich and poor.” 

The Democrats’ ability to stitch to- 
gether an effective coalition, however, 
may not be limitless. Says Massachusetts 
Senator Paul Tsongas, a Kennedy sup- 
porter who nonetheless questions the tra- 
ditional liberal philosophy: “I think there 
comes a swell of realities and eventually 
someone takes advantage of it. One of our 
parties is going to deal with those real- 
ities in very effective terms. And that 
party is going to be in power for a very 
long time.” —By George J. Church, 
Reported by Neil MacNeil and Christopher 
Ogden/New York 
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The Democrats’ show of unity left something to be desired 


THE HAPPENING. Long 
on tradition but short on 
memory, every convention 
takes on a life all its own as 
it distills the passions and 
personalities that animate 
a national political party. 
Caught in television's klieg 
lights, these happenings at their best—and 
worst—illuminate the mood of America. 





The green-bannered forces of Jimmy 
Carter flexed more muscle and organized 
brilliantly to prevail in New York City’s 
Madison Square Garden. But the blue 
standards of Edward Kennedy waved in 
defiance, then blazed across the floor in a 
bittersweet celebration of the vanquished 
Senator's finest hour—an impassioned 
call to the Democratic Party not 
| to abandon its compassionate 
| past. The masterly address set 
even some Carter delegates to 
weeping. In a convention devoid 
of suspense but filled with per- 
sonal drama, the President won 
renomination yet lost much of 
the glory to the man he so hand- 
ily defeated. 

Carter’s quick knockout of 
his foe and Kennedy’s retribu- 
tive triumph came on the con- 
vention’s first two days. By win- 
ning 24 primaries to Kennedy’s 
ten, Carter had sent 1,982 del- 
egates to New York, 316 more 
than required for the nomina- 
tion. Not only were they unlike- 
ly to defect, but they would have 
been prohibited from doing so if the con- 
vention adopted a rule, proposed by the 
party’s National Committee in 1978, re- 
quiring all delegates to cast their first roll 
call votes for the candidate to whom they 
had been committed. If he was to keep 
on pursuing the nomination, Kennedy 
had little choice but to try to block the 
adoption of this rule. 

Try he did, and Carter set out to stop 
him by deploying the kind of forceful, ef- 
ficient head counters and persuaders that 
he has never been able to muster while 
lobbying in Congress. Clad in green-and- 
white vests, fashioned from tablecloths, 
128 Carter floor whips watched for any 
delegates who looked wobbly on the rule. 
In a three-hour rehearsal they had dis- 
covered that they could send orders to all 
the Carter delegates on the jammed floor 
within seven minutes. They had memo- 
rized the quickest routes through the near- 
ly always clogged aisles to the alternate 
delegates seated in tiers above the floor. 
They had run through an imaginary roll 
call. They were in instant communication 
with the command trailers just off the 














convention floor. They were ready. 

“Now is the hour,” intoned Conven- 
tion Chairman Tip O’Neill as the appoint- 
ed time for the debate on the rule arrived 
on Monday night and the convention 
roared to life. With each speaker the blue 
and green signs waved wildly. Cheers, 
boos and catcalls accompanied arguments 
over what the Kennedy forces cleverly 
termed a demand to “open” the conven- 
tion and the Carter supporters called the 
“faithful delegate” rule. 

As the Carter and Kennedy whips 
worked for every vote, Illinois became a 
battleground. Chicago Mayor Jane Byrne 
had flown to New York expecting to 
switch some 30 of her state’s 163 Carter 
delegates (the largest Carter contingent 
on the floor) to the Kennedy position on 





the rule. Her aides applied heavy pres- 
sure, for example offering Donna Mat- 
teo, 25, a city job if she switched. “But I 
worked for Carter. I was elected by peo- 
ple who voted for Carter, and I'm going 
to vote for Carter,” she replied. 


Goldschmidt, White House Chief of 

Staff Jack Watson and Eugene Ei- 
denberg, who heads the Administration's 
relations with cities and states, all went 
to work on the Illinois delegates and 
doused what one of them called a “brush- 
fire” of potential defection. 

In the Louisiana delegation, Inez 
Fourcard, a black Carter delegate, told a 
reporter: “I’m for Carter, all right. But 
I’ve decided I’m against that rule. I don’t 
want someone hanging over my head tell- 
ing me what to do.” A Carter whip over- 
heard her remark. Suddenly, Chip Car- 
ter, the President’s son, appeared at her 
seat and kindly offered to autograph her 
green Carter-Mondale poster. He wrote: 
“Thank you for your help on behalf of 
my father. With love, Chip Carter.” 


So of Transportation Neil 





Fourcard, a young teacher, hugged the 
sign but made no promise to support Car- 
ter on the rule. Then Bernard Lee, a black 
floor leader for Carter, took a seat next to 
her and said, “If you're with us, we need 
you on the rule.” Eventually she agreed: “I 
guess since I’m a Carter delegate, I’m go- 
ing to vote with the Administration.” 

But then Bobby Kennedy Jr. rushed 
over to cajole Fourcard. “It took courage 
in the "60s to stand up for what you be- 
lieve,” he pleaded. “And it will take cour- 
age again today.” Said the startled Four- 
card as TV correspondents also zeroed in 
on the scene: “I don’t understand. Why 
do people think my vote is so important?” 
Replied Bobby: “We need you. Vote your 
conscience.” Bobby left, but Carter’s man, 
Lee, stayed right next to her. Finally she 
reconfirmed her shaky decision: 
“I'm going the Carter way, I 
guess.”’ She did. 

When the roll call was tak- 
en, it was obvious that the Car- 
ter full-court press had been ef- 
fective. Only one uncertainty 
remained. Some of the largest 
states, including those where 
Kennedy was strongest, had 
passed on the roll call. The Car- 
ter strategists assumed Kennedy 


seeking some kind of psycholog- 
ical edge. 

Yet there was no Kennedy 
ploy. Watching three TV sets in 
a room at the Waldorf, a sub- 
dued Kennedy and his sisters 
were also puzzled as the states 
passed. They telephoned the Kennedy 
trailer at the Garden to inquire and were 
told: “They are just having trouble count- 
ing their people.” Kennedy realized he 
was losing, but sounded relaxed. “I guess 
I had better get something to eat,” he said 
and stepped across the hall for some roast 
lamb sent up by room service. 

Pennsylvania's vote sealed Kennedy's 
fate. Its 83 votes against his position pro- 
vided the winning majority. On the pre- 
vious weekend, Carter Campaign Man- 
ager Robert Strauss had been worried 
enough about Pennsylvania to instruct a 
Carter whip working the delegation: “Tell 
them we'll yank them off the damned con- 
vention floor if they don’t want to vote 
with us. Whip, whip, whip them into 
shape!” The final tally was 1,936.4 to 
1,390.6 in favor of Carter’s position on 
the rule—an unexpectedly comfortable 
margin of 545.8 votes. 

At the Waldorf, Kennedy faced up to 
the end of his nearly ten-month quest for 
the presidential nomination. His top aides 
had considered what to do in case of a de- 


was trying to confuse matters, | 








feat on the rules fight. Kennedy had 
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planned to issue a statement conceding 
that he no longer had a chance against 
Carter, yet let his name be placed in nom- 
ination nonetheless. But now he wandered 
back and forth between his family in one 
room and staff in another. Finally he 
made up his mind: “I think the right thing 
to do is to just get out. We carried it to 


| the last possible point.” 


s his chief speechwriters, Carey Par- 
A«: and Robert Shrum, began draft- 
ing a withdrawal statement, his sis- 

ters pored through a book of quotations 


| looking for poetry appropriate to a losing 





situation. They could not find a suitable 
verse. Kennedy hit on one thought. “I 
want to start off thanking my delegates 
for their support,” he said. Then he add- 


| ed: “Of course, Carter has more delegates 


to thank.”” Amid the laughter, his writers 
turned that idea into his opening line: 


| “I'm deeply gratified by the support I re- 


ceived on the rules fight tonight [pause] 








The Garden turns lucky green for Carter and Mondale on their nomination night as jubilant delegates re. 
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but not quite as gratified as President | 


Carter.” 


Kennedy telephoned the President at | 


| Camp David to tell him that he planned 
to withdraw. The two talked for about 
four minutes. Said Carter: “I think we 
both waged good campaigns.” Then Ken- 
| nedy climbed up two flights of stairs to a 
Waldorf press room to read his withdraw- 
| al statement to some 100 reporters. “I’m 
| a realist,” he said. “And I know what this 
| result means. The effort on the nomina- 
tion is over.” 

“No, no, no!” shouted a few of 
Kennedy's volunteer workers. But that 
mood quickly shifted to a lighter one, as 
some chanted: “Eighty-four! Eighty- 
four!’ The Senator smiled, waved his fist 


and left the room. One of Kennedy's | 


friends later told him: “If you're right 
and you lose, you can feel good. If you're 
wrong and you lose, you feel terrible 
| You should feel good.” Replied Kennedy 
| “Yes, but there’s something to be 
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said for being right and winning too.” 
Kennedy had every reason to be 
dispirited. But he had long contended that 
his sole reason for continuing the futile 
challenge to the President was to check 
what he saw as his party’s drift toward 
conservative economic policies and away 
from its liberal social values. The Sen- 
ator wanted one last fight over the eco- 
nomic planks in the party platform—and 
one last word in the debate about them. 
In the speech he prepared for that 
Tuesday-night debate, Kennedy had in- 
| cluded a paragraph of praise for Carter. 
But then he picked up a newspaper and 
read a comment by Hamilton Jordan, the 
President’s deputy campaign chairman. 
“We could do it without him,” Jordan had 
| said of the campaign, “but it will be eas- 
ier with him. He doesn’t matter so much 
himself, but his people do.” With that, 
Kennedy toned down his speech to only 
one mention of Carter, and the result was 
hardly an endorsement at all 
After running through the speech for 
parts of two days with a TelePrompTer 
in his hotel suite, Kennedy went to the 
Garden on Tuesday night and waited for 
45 minutes in a holding room beneath the 
podium while other speakers talked to a 
bored hall of delegates. Fretted Kennedy: 
“No one is paying any attention.”’ Coun- 
seled a friend: “Don’t worry. They'll start 
paying attention when you come out.” 








nedy blue again as the Senator's sup- 

porters displayed their feelings for 
him, and Carter delegates generously let 
their foes have one last hurrah. After the 
ovation died away, Kennedy took com- 
mand. Nearly each of the text’s 150 well- 
paced sentences drew shouts, laughter or 
applause. Time and again came the 


chants: “We want Ted! We want Teddy!” | 


He cut them off by rolling on into his 
text. 


“I have come here tonight not to ar- |= 
gue as a candidate but to affirm a cause | 
I speak out of a deep sense of urgency |: 


about the anguish and anxiety I have seen 
across America We cannot let the 
great purposes of the Democratic Party 
become the bygone passages of history.” 

Kennedy's specific appeals were for 


programs both unrealistic and increasing- | 


ly unpopular with many Americans. But 
on this night this audience, out of con- 
viction or nostalgia, or a little of both, 
cheered his plea for national health in- 
surance, environmental protection and 
his $12 billion federal jobs program (“We 
cannot solve problems by throwing mon- 
ey at them, but we dare not throw out 
our national problems onto a scrap heap 
of inattention and indifference”) 
In a lyrical sequence of scorn, Ken- 
| nedy accurately quoted past statements 
of Ronald Reagan to support the charge 
that the Republican candidate is “no 
friend” of labor (“Unemployment insur- 
ance is a prepaid vacation plan for free- 
loaders”), the cities (“I have included in 
my morning and evening prayers every 
day the prayer that the Federal Govern- 
L 





T hat they did. Now the hall was Ken- 
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Delegates were especially eager to stand up and shout for their causes and candidates Shirley Chisholm as Ted talks; O'Neill and White 


























ment not bail out New York”), the el- 
derly (Social Security “should be made 
voluntary”), and the environment 
(“Eighty percent of air pollution comes 
from plants and trees”). 

Calling for sacrifice, Kennedy put a 
twist on one of his brother Jack’s most fa- 
mous lines, shouting: “I am convinced 
that we as a people are ready to give some- 
thing back to our country in return for 
all it has given to us.” And he evoked 
tears as he turned more personal, recall- 
ing his campaign and “my golden friends 
across this land.” He concluded: “For 
me, a few hours ago, this campaign came 
to an end. For all those whose cares 


on, the cause endures, the hope still 
lives, and the dream shall never die.” 

For a few seconds the Garden 
was silent. Then the convention's 
most tumultuous demonstration 
erupted, ignoring Chairman 
O’Neill’s attempt to order a roll call 
on the Kennedy economic planks. 
The Senator’s adherents danced, 
sang and chanted, “We want Ted- 
dy!” O'Neill wisely gave up, sig- 
naled the convention band to join 
in the fun with medleys of For He's 
a Jolly Good Fellow, Macnamara’s 
Band and Happy Days Are Here 
Again. 

On the floor, delegates spoke of 
how the speech had moved them. 
Gary Brandt, a 6-ft. 2-in., 230-Ib. 
welder from Ohio, wiped his eyes 
and said of Kennedy: “He could 
have turned the damned country 
around. If he’d talked like that dur- 
ing the campaign this would have 
been his convention.” 








Nation 





lion price, and announced that he was 
pleased to run on the reshaped platform. 
Kennedy promptly delivered his much 
delayed endorsement. His message, read 
to the cheering convention by O'Neill, de- 
clared: “I congratulate President Carter 
on his renomination . . . I will support and 
work for the re-election of President Car- 
ter. It is imperative that we defeat Ron- 
ald Reagan in 1980. I urge all Democrats 
to join in that effort.” 

The President’s renomination on 
Wednesday night was anticlimactic. The 
old problem of disunity remained at the 


| center of the convention’s and the par- 
| ty’s problems. Despite their candidate’s 
have been our concern, the work goes | 


withdrawal, only some 100 delegates shift- 
ed from Kennedy to vote for the Pres- 
ident, even though Kennedy had not been 


Sorrowful Kennedy follower laments convention outcome 





copiesoams ident. Carter was also embarrassed 


chorusing with him the punch line 
“Ronald Reagan!” 

Then it was time for Carter’s accep- 
tance speech and an opportunity to take 
some of the bitterness out of the conven- 
tion. His aides had said that Carter would 
try to sketch an inspiring vision of Amer- 
ica’s future in a calm presidential style, 
but he fell far short of that. 

Once again, the Kennedy presence 
loomed. The President faced the matter 
head-on in his speech. “Ted,” he said, 
“your party needs—and I need you. And 
I need your idealism and your dedication 
working for us. We'll make great part- 
ners this fall in whipping the Republi- 
cans.” A commendable effort at healing 
the convention wounds, perhaps, but a 
shade too pleading to come from a Pres- 


by the boos that greeted his men- 
tion of draft registration, an outcry 
that was quickly drowned out by 
his supporters. (Later, when other 
White House officials were intro- 
duced, National Security Adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski was also 
booed.) 


ennedy did not help matters 

KK when he finally ap- 
peared with Carter on the po- 
dium. He walked stiffly onto the 
crowded stage and _ tentatively 
shook the hand of the President, 
who patted his back. For a moment, 
Kennedy was hugged by O'Neill, 
while Carter shot him quick, anx- 
ious glances. After another fleeting 
handshake, Kennedy patted the 
President and moved offstage. He 
was called back by aides to pose for 








Now Carter’s strategists had no 
choice. They would have to concede 
more to the Senator on the plat- 
form than they had hoped. In the Ohio 
delegation, a Carter whip shouted into his 
green telephone: “We got major, major 
defections in the big industrial states. 
We're going to lose them.” The Pennsyl- 
vania whip frantically signaled the trail- 
er: “We're lost. All 185 are going.” On 
Kennedy's most insistent plank, his call 
for a $12 billion jobs program, Campaign 
Boss Strauss figured his troops would lose 
by some 400 votes. 





O'Neill and Carter’s and Kennedy's 
men—who were in touch by telephone 
with nearby command posts—completed 
the deal. A roll call vote, embarrassing 
for the President, would be abandoned. 
O'Neill would call the ayes and nays on 
a voice vote and would divine the agreed- 
upon result: victories for Kennedy on the 
jobs program and a plank giving priority 
to fighting unemployment. In return, 
Kennedy would give up on his call for 
wage and price controls, a plank on which 
he did not have majority support anyway. 
Carter later said he could endorse the 
“aims” of the jobs plank, if not its $12 bil- 


j n a wide-open meeting on the podium, 





os 








“The hope still lives and the dream shall never die.” 


placed in nomination. Carter won, 2,129 
to 1,146.5. When the Minnesota delega- 
tion made the customary move to declare 
the nomination unanimous, shouts of 
“No! No! No!” roared from the Kennedy 
diehards. Only after a hurried call to Ken- 
nedy and an announcement on the floor 
that the Senator had urged a unanimous 
voice vote did his delegates quit. 

At last the blue placards yielded, and 
the Garden turned to a sea of green for 
the convention’s final night. In his accep- 
tance speech, Vice President Walter Mon- 
dale, as Carter later did himself, stressed 
the need to fight unemployment. But his 
speech will be remembered for its litany 
of past Reagan positions. Ending each ci- 
tation with the question, “Who on earth 
would say something like that? Ronald 
Reagan did!” Mondale quoted Reagan as 
calling the weak and the disadvantaged 
“a faceless mass waiting for handouts”; 
saying programs that help blacks and His- 
panics were “demeaning” and “insult- 
ing”; and declaring that “the minimum 
wage has caused more misery and unem- 
ployment than anything since the Great 





pictures beside the President, Then 

he was gone. There was no warmth, 

no clasped hands held high. 
Privately, Carter’s aides charged that 
Kennedy had broken an agreement to 
wait behind the podium, then step out 
dramatically to be introduced as soon as 
the President's speech had _ ended. 
“Where's Ted?” asked Carter as the dem- 
onstration proceeded. But Kennedy’s 
aides insist he did precisely what the Pres- 
ident’s men wanted, staying in his hotel 
until Carter had finished speaking, thus 
not attracting TV coverage away from 
the speech. The bitterness lingers. Said 
a Carter aide about Kennedy's appear- 
ance: “He wanted to put that last wound 
into us. He hurt us and he hurt himself. 
We all lost.” 

On that sour note ended the Dem- 
ocratic Convention that President Carter 
had hoped would give him a flying start 
in his attempt to come from behind to 
catch Ronald Reagan. The four days in 
Madison Square Garden hardly did that. 
For Jimmy Carter, as the green and blue 
banners were finally put away last week, 
the race to Nov. 4 looked longer 
than ever. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Douglas Brew and Walter 


Depression.”” Mondale set the audience to | Isaacson/New York 
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View from the Carter Bunker 





An exclusive look at the winner's operatives in action 


THE PRESIDENT’S MEN 
Getting there was only half 
the fun for Carter’s political 
operatives. Once established 
in New York City, they con- 
Sronted the mission impossi- 
ble of making everything 
seem to work to the advan- 
tage of their boss—and to have everything 
that did work happen in prime time. 





Inside the tiny, cramped trailer, the 
two managers of Jimmy Carter's cam- 
paign sat huddled together, tense but con- 
fident that they had control over the near- 
by convention floor. This was Monday 
evening and the fight over delegate rules 
would settle things once and for all. Rob- 
ert Strauss and Hamilton Jordan sat on 
the brown vinyl couches, half a dozen 
phones on the table in front of them, send- 
ing floor whips and Cabinet officers into 
the hall to brace wavering delegates. 

Jordan wore a pinstripe suit, and 
whenever he stepped out of the trailer he 
fastidiously covered his bottle of beer with 
a brown paper bag. Strauss, in white shirt- 
sleeves, leaned forward on the couch, a 
phone to his ear. A call had just come 
from the Maine delegates threatening to 
abandon Carter unless they received a 
statement from their favorite son, Ed 
Muskie, the Secretary of State, that he def- 
initely would not run. Jordan quickly 


picked up another phone, dialed the Pres- | 


ident at Camp David and asked him to 
get Muskie to make the call. 

For all their differences in personality 
and background, Strauss and Jordan get 
along well and are ideally matched. 
Strauss, 61, the wily, experienced tacti- 
cian, is indispensable to the Georgians, 
who are still inept in the use of political 
power. The ebullient Strauss is virtually 
their only bridge to the real world of pol- 
itics, and they trust him. Jordan, 35, the 
brilliant and impetuous young planner, 
tends to keep himself isolated. Neither 


| man has much use for Ted Kennedy per- 


| his opposition was 





sonally, but they both know how tough 
Earlier that day 
Strauss felt a surge of optimism that the 
pressure from Kennedy was about to be 
relieved. He had received word that Ken- 
nedy wanted to meet him secretly at the 
Plaza Hotel, and Strauss immediately 
called the President. “These conventions 
are like a cake,” he told Carter. “They 
all have a moment to set, and I think it 
may be now.” Responded Carter, who was 
more skeptical: “It seems more like an 
omelette to me.” When Strauss arrived 


| at the hotel, he was informed that Ken- 


nedy had changed his mind. Strauss was 
furious. The cake had not set. 

Now, back inside the narrow trailer, 
the roll call over rules was under way. 
Four TV sets, all turned on, were stacked 
on top of one another in one corner, and 
the two men sat knee to knee watching 





closely. Carter Aides Jody Powell and 
Tim Kraft pushed their way into the rick- 
ety command center. Alabama was solid 
for Carter, but when California passed, 
Jordan thought he saw a strategy. “Ken- 
nedy is holding back the big states to make 
the others uneasy,” he said. When Col- 
orado lost a few Carter delegates, the 
group moved restlessly, but there was no 


real concern. Maine took the microphone, | 


and Jordan sat up, wondering if the Pres- 
ident had reached Muskie in time. He 
had, and Carter’s down-East votes stuck 





| barked at him. 








beat. We own the others.” 

A Carter aide came into the room to 
say there was a move on the convention 
podium to make the rules vote unanimous. 
“No, no, tell them to leave it alone!” de- 
cided Jordan. Like Strauss, he was anx- 
ious not to bruise Kennedy further. A few 
minutes later the report of Kennedy's 
withdrawal came over the TV sets, and 


the Carter men let out another roar. The | 


size of their victory, 545.8 votes, clearly 
lifted the President’s aides. From his 
mountaintop at Camp David, the Pres- 
ident had a different view. He told Strauss 
later in the evening that Kennedy had 
telephoned him. The Senator had not 
sounded all that conciliatory, said the 


Jordan embraces a campaign worker in the trailer as the Carter team wins the rules fight 





When the cake didn set, Sighting Kenned, ly with guile and 50 whips in green vests. 


with him. Needled Jordan: “* 
sachusetts puts us over.” 

A floor whip rushed in and told 
Strauss that a couple of Wyoming dele- 
gates were slipping away. Would Strauss 
call them? “Yeah, give me that phone,” 
he said. Strauss got his man, purred into 
the phone about needing every vote and 
talked about returning to Wyoming to 
hunt with the delegate. Strauss’s face 


I hope Mas- 


broke into a grin as he put down the re- | 
| ceiver. 


“We got those two back,” he told 
Jordan. Strauss is a man who knows the 
value of a swap. He had raised money 
for many of the politicians here, done 
them countless favors, and now he was 
collecting for his side in return. 


he big states like California and II- 

linois held strongly for Carter, and 
when Pennsylvania put Carter over the 
top, Strauss was on his feet. “Let's go, 
Hamilton, start calling those names!” he 
said in a shout. Jordan answered that he 
was going to go congratulate the Carter 
workers. “Not them, goddam it!” Strauss 





wary Carter, and there could still be real 
trouble. “We haven't got a great victory 
here,” warned the President. 

The skepticism about Kennedy was 
even more evident the next morning when 
the President’s closest advisers—Charlie 
Kirbo, Stu Eizenstat, Jordan and Powell 
—gathered at 9 o'clock in Strauss’s three- 
room hotel suite. Strauss informed them 
that he had called Kennedy early that 
morning only to be told the Senator was 
too busy to talk about their differences 
on the platform. Jordan had a similar sto- 
ry to report. His counterpart on the Ken- 
nedy side, Paul Kirk, had not returned 
his calls either. “They're not going to play 
ball,” said Strauss. The group spent the 
next 30 minutes deciding what to recom- 
mend to the President. 

Jordan telephoned Camp David to ex- 
plain their fears. “Mr. President,” Jordan 
began, “we need to know how much you'll 
give up on the platform.” Carter's answer: 
yield a little but absolutely not on wage 
and price controls. Then Strauss took the 
phone. “We're going to take a pasting to- 
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day, Mr. President,” he said, reporting 
that Kennedy seemed to be shutting them 
off. “He’s going to be very tough. Get 
ready for it.” Carter reminded Strauss that 
he had picked that up in Kennedy’s voice 
the previous evening. 

The Carter managers were deter- 
mined not to align the President with a 
platform that called for big spending pro- 
grams. They gathered their forces togeth- 
er in a small open area amid the five Car- 
ter trailers, which were circled like 
frontier wagons. Jordan called about 50 
| of the floor whips, wearing bright green 
vests, to collect around him. Standing on 
a wooden box, he exhorted the group. 
“The worst thing in the world for Pres- 
ident Carter is to be just sitting here while 
this platform is rewritten,” he said. 
“We've got to fight every one of these eco- 
| nomic reports,” Then Strauss climbed up 
and gave another push. “The country is 
not with Senator Kennedy on these is- 
sues,” he said. “Remind these delegates 
about the fight against inflation.” But like 
Strauss and Jordan, Delegate Chief Tom 
Donilon, standing at the edge of the group, 
knew the fight was already lost. “These 
votes are going to come right after Ken- 
nedy’s speech,” Donilon said glumly. 





he Carter leaders moved back inside 

the trailer to listen to Kennedy. They 
were not expecting much from the 
speech itself; during the campaign they 
had become used to watching him stum- 
ble at big moments. But this was not 
the usual bellowing Kennedy. Right from 
the start the speech had a different ring. 
Immediately, the men in the trailer 
| turned anxious. Strauss and Jordan were 
silent, holding advance copies of the 
speech in their hands, following the words 
closely. Black Leader Jesse Jackson 
squeezed into the corner of the trailer 
and stared hard at the screen. “What 
do you think, Jesse?” Jordan said, look- 
ing over at him. Jackson never took his 
| eyes off Kennedy. “It’s pretty damn 
good,” he muttered. Jordan just had to 
say something. “It’s helping Carter,” he 
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was making his rousing speech 


said defiantly to the silent group. 

The tiny room was so jammed with 
people that Strauss had to stand in the 
doorway, stretching his neck to see the 
screen. Except for Kennedy's voice, there 
was no sound in the trailer. Jody Powell 
broke the stillness with a crack about the 
Senator’s being in an easy position to sug- 
gest things, and the group grunted approv- 
al. Jerry Rafshoon piped up: “You tell 
them, Teddy,” voicing the resentment in 
the room. 

The instant Kennedy was through, 
the noisy demonstration of support from 
the floor filled the trailer. A call came in 
from Carl Wagner, a top Kennedy aide, 
and Tim Kraft cupped his hand to his 
ear and listened to an offer from the Sen- 
ator. From the couch, Strauss watched 
intently. As Kraft repeated the terms 
out loud—Kennedy would abandon the 
agreed-upon roll call votes if Carter would 
concede three economic planks calling for 
wage and price controls, a jobs program 
and giving priority to fighting unemploy- 
ment—Strauss got to his feet and let loose. 
“The hell with that,” he said. “No deal. 
Get Hamilton in here.” A few minutes 
later, Jordan bounded into the trailer. He 
had just talked to Wagner himself. “You 
hear that goddam offer,” Jordan said an- 
grily. “I told him to go to hell.” Then he 
stopped and said, “I probably shouldn't 
have said it.” Strauss assured him he had 
said exactly the right thing, that the pro- 
posal was foolish. 

Then Party Chairman 
John White called from the 
podium with news of a 
second Kennedy offer. This 
time the Senator would yield 
on the minority report call- 
ing for wage and price con- 
trols if he could carry the 
other two. Jordan liked the 
sound of that and asked 
Strauss what he thought. “I 
say take it, take it right now,” 
said Strauss. Jordan agreed, 
and Strauss grabbed the 
phone to 
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tell Convention Coordinator Donilon 



























Chairman Tip O'Neill on the podium. 

By that time O'Neill and White had | 
a jubilant army of Kennedy delegates on 
their hands, White was even wondering | 
whether they could calm down the floor 
enough to bring the reports to roll call 
votes. “Tip,” Strauss shouted into the 
phone, and O'Neill hunched over to hear | 
the words. “Keep that goddam music go- 
ing. Walk around, keep this thing stalled. 
We need time to talk to our people on 
the floor.” Strauss had another piece of ad- 
vice for the men on the platform. “For 
Christ's sake,” he hollered, “smile a little | 
bit up there. You look like a bunch of 
undertakers.” 


trauss and Jordan got on the phones 

immediately to key Carter delega- 
tions—IIlinois, Ohio, the Southern states 
—outlining the new position, namely to 
yield on the planks on job subsidies and 
fighting unemployment. Some delega- 
tions, like Ohio, bitterly resented the de- 
cision. Several others called the trailer to 
object. “It’s tough,” said Strauss to Jor- 
dan. “A lot of these guys broke their backs 
for us.” Finally the time had run out, the 
Kennedy fever on the floor was holding 
at a peak. Strauss and Jordan had no time 
to call the Président to ask for directions; | 
they had to move on their own. | 

Strauss reached for the phone again 
and called O'Neill. “Tip, we're ready 
now,” he said. “We're going to take one, 
and give them two and three.” He repeat- 
ed the instructions twice more in the din, 
and the loyal O'Neill had his orders. He 
quickly gaveled the decisions through on 
voice votes, obviously being guided not 
at all by the comparative volume of the 
ayes and nays. When O'Neill declared the 
President the victor on the plank on wage 
and price controls despite the fact that | 
the Kennedy forces were almost surely 
in the majority, the Carter team in the 
trailer howled with laughter. “That Tip,” 
said Strauss, watching in admiration. “He 
told me not to worry, that he’d do it in 30 
seconds. Look at him go.” 

The deed was done. The powerful 
Kennedy presence would still linger for 
the last two days of the convention, but it 
was not until the final evening that the un- 
derlying tensions surfaced sharply once 
again. When Kennedy was the last to ar- 
| rive on the platform, barely concealing 
his discomfort, the President's men were 
livid. Kennedy’s strained be- 
havior caused among Carter's 
crew a whole new surge of an- 
ger against him. Now Carter's 
managers knew there was 
no real reconciliation, if one 
had ever been possible. They 
could expect only token sup- 
port in the fall. But the fight 
that Strauss and Jordan had 
waged from their trailer had 
shored up the candidacy of a 
President whose own party 
obviously had little heart 
forhim. —B8y Robert Ajemian 
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Casio introduces the 
only calculator watch 
that fits anyone’s finger. 
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It doesn't matter whether you have the hands of a jockey 
or the fist of a linebacker, Casio has a new calculator and 
watch combination that’s designed so that anyone can 
count on it with just a finger. 

It's called the Casio C-80 Calculator Chronograph, and, 
unlike other wristsized calculators, you don't n apen 
or a pencil to use it. 

It's built to respond just to the center of your fingertip, 
so you can add, subtract, multiply and divide (up to 8 
digits) without ever punching in a wrong number. 

ut the Casio C-80 is more than a calculator. It'sastop- “ : 
watch that gives you lap time and two time zones, accurate to the 1/100th of a second. 
It's a watch that gives you 24-hour military time, and regular time, reliable to +15 
seconds a month. And it's a sure-fire conversation piece. 

The Casio C-80 Calculator Chronograph. Because not all fingers are created equal. 


AT CASIO, MIRACLES NEVER CEASE. 
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IRVING STONE 


adds to his ar of towering lives the man 
who revolutionized the idea of life itself. 


More than a century after Charles Darwin gave the world a new way of look- 
ing at life, the master of the biographical novel gives us an exciting new way 
of looking at Darwin. The new bestseller by the author of The Agony and the 
Ecstasy and Lust for Life spans half a century and the entire globe to present a 
fascinating portrait of Darwin the human being. “An extraordinary achieve- 
ment.’—A.L. Rowse. A Literary Guild Main Selection. $14.95 at booksellers. 















FORTHE SHOW _ 
YOU COME BACK FOR 
THE FOOD. 


Whar a show! The stage is your own hibachi 
Y table. The stars carefully selecred fillets and 
sirloins, fresh tender chicken, plump shrimp 
and succulent scallops 

The Master of Ceremonies? Your chef. Who 
slices, dices, spices, seasons 
and sizzles your favorite foods 
into mourh-watering morsels 
According to a one thousand 

year old Japanese recipe 
AtBenihana, the show always 
wins your applause. Bur it's the 

food rhar gets all the encores 
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MAKE YOUR 
MONEY WORK 
AS HARD AS 


You work hard for your money. And in these 
taxing times you need to make your money 
work just as hard for you. With MONEY 
Magazine you can. Because MONEY shows 
you how to get more out of every dollar you 
spend on 


Your house: MONEY shows how to find bar- 
gains in good neighborhoods ® which im- 
provements pay off when you sell e how to 
get a “decorator look” for less 


Your car: which models hold their value 
longest ¢ what dealers pay, and how much 
you should ¢ how to service your own car 
and save automatically 


Your taxes: what IRS auditors look for ¢ fre- 
quently overlooked deductions e middle- 
income shelters 


Your investments: which mutual funds have 
consistently beaten inflation ¢ how to invest 
in real estate ¢ anticipating market swings 
Your fun: package tours you can trust e how 
to swing a second home ¢ premium wines at 
bargain prices @ boats you can afford 


our subscription now 
only $19.95 for 


So ente ci 





800-621-8200 
(in Illinois, 800-972-8302) 
Call Toll-Free Today to Enter 


Your Money Subscription. 
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Before there was any other 35, there was Leica. 
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In every important way, there 





The great Leicas of the past are still eagerly sought PRADOLUX RT 300. 


atter. Not only for their unique appreciative value, The Leica of slide projectors. 

but for their ability to create great photographs. Now, cover a wall with bright 
This quality in craftsmanship bridges the generations sharp Leica optical quality Rugged 
even today. At the same time, Leica lenses have high performance construction 
formed an equal and complimentary legend of is compatible with round trays. 


unsurpassed quality. The Leica” R3 MOT, the Leica 
of today, with its automation, its whisper-quiet 
steplessly variable shutter and dual-metering system 
and its fast near-silent full-motor drive, will see 

proud service into the next century. 

Leica, you see, did more than invent the 35mm 

still camera. It perfected it. See the dealer nearest 
you for more information. Or write to us 


Leitz means precision. Worldwide. 


E. Leitz. Inc.. Rockleigh. N.J. 07647 





CAMERA EXCHANGE, 16 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
CALUMET PHOTO, 1590 Touhy Ave., Elk Grove Village, Illinois 
CAMERA COVE, 404 Onand Square, Orland Park, Illinois 
DAVE’S CAMERA MART, 5268 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Indiana 








THIS FALL ONE LOW FARE 


UNTIL DECEMBER 15th EASTERN’S UNLIMITED MILEAGE FARE IS ONLY *462-5496* 


Eastern’s Unlimited Mileage Fare lets 
you take an unlimited vacation. Fly all 
around the Caribbean, Mexico, Guatemala, 
the Bahamas or to any of Eastern's 85 U.S. 
cities for just one low fare. 

This fall the fare is only $462-496* per 
adult, children 2-11 only $262-280* each. 
To get this low fare, two adults must travel 
together for the entire trip, or one adult 
and two children. For one adult alone it’s 
$662-712* Go before December 15th and 
youll save at least $66. 

What's really terrific is there’s no limit 
on how many places you can go to. You 
just have to travel between 1 and 3 weeks. 

Call your Travel Agent or Eastern 
Airlines today. The sooner you can plan, 
the better your itinerary can be. 
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INTERNATIONAL? 
The Bahamas 


Freeport 
Nassau 


Bermuda 
Caribbean 


Antigua, W.! 

Barbados, W 

Dom. Republic 
Santo Domingo 

Guadeloupe 

Haiti 

Jamaica 
Montego Bay 

Martinique 

Puerto Rico 
San Juan 

St. Croix, V1 

St. Lucia, WI 

St. Maarten, N.A 

St. Thomas, VI 

Trinidad 


Guatemala 
Mexico 


Acapulco 
Cancin 
Cozumel 
Mérida 
Mexico City 


DOMESTIC 
Albany, N.Y. 
Albuquerque, N.M 
Allentown, 
Bethiehem 
Easton, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Austin, Texas 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Charleston, SC 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Chicago, lll 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, S.C. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
Texas 
Daytona Beach, Fla 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
EI Paso, Tex 
Evansville, Ind 
Fort Myers, Fla 
Gainesville, Fla 
Greensboro. 


t Travel to and from Canada not included 
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High Point 

Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Greenville, 

Spartanburg, SC. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Springfield, Mass 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Las Vegas, Nev 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 
Melbourne, Fla 
Miami, 

Ft. Lauderdale, 

Holh d, Fla 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, 

St. Paul Minn 
Mobile, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn 
New Orleans, La 
New York, N.Y. 

Newark, N.J. 
Norfolk, Va 
Omaha, Neb. 
Orlando, Fla. 

(Walt Disney World) 
Pensacola, Fla 





WE HAVE TO EARN OUR WINGS EVERY DAY.. 


*Prices quoted are coach fares and vary depending on taxes for routes flown Seats are limited, and are not available over certain holiday 
periods. There are advance purchase, minimum and maximum stay, and stopover requirements. Itinerary may not be changed after 


initial departure. Fares quoted good on travel between 9/2/80 and 12/14/80. All fares subject to change. 
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Reno, Nev. 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex 
San Francisco, Calif 
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Bradenton, Fla 
Savannah, Ga 
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Tacoma, Wash 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Tampa, 

St. Petersburg. 

Clearwater, Fla. 
Tucson, Ariz 
Washington, D.C. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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Drawing the Battle Lines 


Carter defends his record, attacks Ronnie and looks to the future 





THE SPEECH. How the tri- 
umphant candidate accepts 
the nomination of his party 
is always billed by his 
strategists as not only the 
kickoff of the campaign 


poor and massive inflation for everyone.” 

The Democrats usually pride them- 
selves on being the party of vision while 
denouncing the Republicans for their lack 
of imagination. In a curious reversal, Car- 
ter compared the Democrats’ earthy re- 








but the most important | alism to the Republicans’ utopian dreams 
speech of the entire pres- | of a world of “good guys and bad guys, 
idential race. Well, sometimes it is | where some politicians shoot first and ask 
all that—and sometimes it isn't, | questions later.” This was a forecast, no 


doubt, of the kind of attack that will be 
launched against Reagan during the cam- 
paign. Reagan, said Carter, suggested 
blockading Cuba after the Soviets invad- 
ed Afghanistan, while opposing the Pres- 
ident’s grain embargo. Scoffed Carter: 
“He doesn’t seem to know what to do with 
| the Russians. He is not sure if he wants 
to feed them or play with them or fight 
with them.” 

But the actions that Carter took in re- 


As the campaign film celebrating Jim- 
| my Carter ended and the lights went up, 
the convention podium remained empty 
while the band played Hail to the Chief. 
That void was only partially filled when | 
the chief finally emerged, grinning and 
waving his arms. Somehow he failed to 
measure up to expectations. His accep- 
tance speech was not electrifying; its vol- 
| tage, in fact, was low. Said Laurence Rad- 
way, a professor of government at 
Dartmouth College and former chairman 
of the New Hampshire Democratic Par- 
ty: “In the past, Carter has been partly 
| an engineer and partly an evangelical 
—an evangelical engineer. In his accep- 
tance speech, the engineer was there, but 
the evangelist wasn’t.” 
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ooking more intense than usual, Car- 
ter attempted to be combative with- 
out totally bringing it off. He managed to 
defend his record, set up Reagan as a tar- 
get and project a slightly beclouded vi- 
sion of the future. But he was unable to 
| generate fervid excitement even among 
his ardent supporters. As frequently hap- 
pens to the President, his delivery less- 
ened the impact of his speech; it read bet- 
ter than he read it. Unfortunately, the line 
that may be longest remembered was a 
slip of the tongue. Citing some of his par- 
ty’s illustrious members of the past, he 
| named “Hubert Horatio Hornblower ... 
er ... Humphrey.” Carter also went on 
too long. Toward the end of his 51-min. 
speech, some delegates were yawning and 
checking their watches. 

But the President, whose campaign 
instincts are often underrated, was aim- 
ing not so much at the audience in Mad- 
ison Square Garden as the one before 
the TV sets across America. He was not 
trying to stun or startle them with in- 
novative programs but rather to reassure 
them with a sober assessment of his own 
actions 

Carter’s main objective was to launch 
an effective attack on his opponent. “This 
election,” Carter declared, “is a stark 
choice between two men, two parties, two 
sharply different pictures of what Amer- 
ica is.” Though his portrait of the Dem- 
ocrats was rather fuzzy, he painted a bleak 
Republican future of despair: “the surren- 
der of our energy future to the merchants 
of oil, the surrender of our economic 
future to a bizarre program of massive 
tax cuts for the rich, service cuts for the 


| 


Carter warming to his subject 





sponse to Afghanistan did not 
seem all that popular with 
many delegates. When he re- 
minded his audience that he © 
had called for draft registration 
and the boycott of the Moscow 
Olympics, there were rolling 


tance speech. Carter smiled, and his sup- 
porters in the hall rose to their feet and 
applauded enough to drown out the jeers. 

Although many regard the Carter 
record of accomplishment in office as 
slim, the President had successes that 
he could recite: “We have helped in Zim- 
babwe Rhodesia, where we stood firm 
for racial justice and democracy,” he 
said. He acknowledged that he had been 
criticized for his Middle East policies, 
but he insisted that “before I became Pres- 
ident, there was no Camp David accord 
and there was no Middle East peace trea- 





Horatio Hornblower 


boos—a rare response during an accep- | 


ty.” He made perhaps the strongest pledge 
to Israel ever offered by an American 
President: “Unlike our Republican pre- 
decessors, we have never stopped nor 
slowed aid to Israel. As long as I am Pres- 
ident, we will never do so.” He reaf- 
firmed his human rights policies. The 
Republicans, he said, “think it is naive 
for America to stand up for freedom 
and democracy. Just what do they think 
we should stand up for?” 


ess emphatically, he defended his Ad- | 

ministration’s economic policies. He 
claimed that the U.S. is now importing 
about 20% less oil than when he took of- 
fice (6.4 million bbl. a day, vs. 8.9 million 
bbl.), though his policies can hardly be | 
held responsible for this saving. He prop- | 
erly boasted of the deregulation of the air- 
lines and the trucking industry. His Ad- 
ministration is now making the same 
effort with the railroads. Said Carter: 
“This is the greatest change in the re- 
lationship between government and busi- 
ness since the New Deal.” The dollar is 
now stable, he observed, and “we are 
struggling to bring inflation under 
control.” 

Then he veered back to the attack, 
calling the 30% cut in personal income tax 
rates urged by Reagan the “biggest tax 
giveaway in history. I call it a free lunch 
that Americans cannot afford.” Carter re- 
peated George Bush's description of the 
proposal as “voodoo economics.” The 
G.O.P. vice-presidential candidate “sud- 
denly changed his mind toward the end of 
the Republican Convention,” said Carter, 
“but he was right the first time.” If the Re- 
publicans are elected on their tax-cutting 
platform, warned the President, most of 
the Federal Government will have to be 
abolished, “everything from education 
to farm programs to the G.I. Bill to the 
night watchman at the Lincoln 
Memorial.” 

The diffuse, rather disjoint- 
ed address was the work of 
many hands, perhaps too 
many. A number of senior 
staffers and Cabinet members 
contributed ideas, but the ma- 
jor drafts were the work of 
Chief Speechwriter Hendrik 
Hertzberg and Carter himself. 
Hertzberg began writing the 
first draft a month ago. At 
Camp David on the weekend 
before the convention, Carter 
reworked the fourth draft by hand. Still, 
grumbled a Carter lieutenant, the final 
product was “your classic camel.” Carter 
was not able to get over the hump. His 
own participation resulted in some of the 
platitudinous tone; he seems almost 
frightened by rhetoric. Basically, it re- 
mained a speech in search of a theme 
Commented Joel Fleishman, a Duke Uni- 
versity political scientist: “Carter seemed 
to be still struggling for his New Frontier, 
his New Deal, his new Fair Deal—but it 
just wasn’t there.” —By Edwin Warner. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary and 
Christopher Ogden/New York 
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An Interview with Mondale 





| “Reagan will fall like a crowbar . .. awfully fast” 


A year ago, he was somewhat 
bored with his job. He oc- 
casionally napped in his of- 
fice and sometimes slipped 
home early—to the point 
that the Georgians around 
Jimmy Carter complained 
that Vice President Walter 
Mondale was not working hard enough. 
But then came the crisis in Iran, and the 
President had to depend on his Vice Pres- 
ident for much of the hard slogging of the 
primary campaigning. Now back in the 
good graces of Carter's inner circle, Mon- 
dale is looking forward eagerly to a stren- 
uous regimen of four-day-a-week cam- 
paign swings, making slashing attacks on 
Ronald Reagan and defending the Carter 
record. Mondale seems not the least bit un- 
comfortable in this role, even though it has 
required him to trim many of his longstand- 
ing liberal views, which at one time placed 
him close to Edward Kennedy on many is- 
sues. Mondale’s stomach is flat—thanks 
to tennis—and his face deeply tanned 
—thanks to a few days of fishing for striped 
bass off New Jersey. At breakfast last week 
with TIME editors and political correspon- 
dents, the 52-year-old Vice President of- 
fered some observations on the campaign. 
Excerpts: 








Q. Will Senator Kennedy's harsh lan- 
guage during the primaries hurt you in the 
election? 


A. 1 think that the public takes that with 
a lot of salt. They know that we politicians 
get tired, make mistakes, get angry, just as 
they do in their own lives. I remember Hu- 
bert Humphrey once said that Kennedy 
had all the substance of a paper doily, and 
then a week later, Hubert said that [Ken- 
nedy’s stand on an issue] was the greatest 
thing in the history of mankind. You 
know, doilies are important. 





Q. it is widely believed that the old 
Democratic coalition is breaking up. Do you 
agree? 


A. When the campaign gets going, I 
think you'll see a very strong firming up of 
the traditional constituencies of this par- 
ty: minorities, farmers, teachers, union 
members, blue-collar workers. I must be 
candid and say that we've got a long way 
to go. But I expect that we're going to see 
a dramatic closing of the gap [with Rea- 
gan] in the next month. For one thing, I 
think we already see John Anderson fad- 
ing. That will strengthen us because we'll 
then have only one opponent. The other 
thing is that I believe when Reagan starts 
to fall, he'll fall like a crowbar. 





| 
Q. Why will he fall? 
22 





A. First of all, his record on everything, 
domestic and foreign, is an abomination, 
and we intend to remind voters of it: when 
he called the League of Women Voters 
the “Rhine Maidens,” when he said he 





wanted to tear up SALT Il. Second, Rea- 
gan doesn’t know anything about the Fed- 
eral Government. He particularly doesn't 
know anything about international af- 
fairs, security matters and economics. I 
think the contrast with Carter is pretty 
impressive. Carter does know Govern- 
ment now, he’s able, and he understands 
the complexities of these problems. 





| Q. if Reagan has all these shortcomings 
—baggage, if you will—how has he got 
so far? 


A. Because the {Republican] crowd likes 
that baggage. If you can believe it, the 
Republican Party came out against the 
Equal Rights Amendment in Minnesota! 
They're off to the right. I don’t think they 
represent the country. 


Q. Many people like your party, but they 
have trouble liking your candidate because of 





his record. How do you intend to take your 
message to America? 


A. | think we haven't made our case. In 
fact, I think we've done a very poor job ed- 
ucating the public. We've done an awful 
lot that the people are not aware of—or 
not as aware of as they should be—in the 
areas of our cities, health, energy and the 
economy. 





Q. why has the President had such trouble 











| taxes.” He’s going to cut taxes in Amer- 





| economic aid to Nicaragua in May]. The 


getting across a sense of direction for the 
country? 


A. i's partly the President's style. He 
likes to deal with detail. He likes to have 
an answer on every issue that appeals to 
his engineering mind as being quantita- 
tively correct in as substantial a way as 
possible. I think most politicians tend to 
move in a different way; to look at the 
broader political dimensions ofa problem. | 





Q. One of Governor Reagan's most effec- 
tive tactics is, in essence, running against 
Government. How are you going to deal with 
that? 


A. Here’s how he does it. No matter what 
the problems are, he says, “We'll cut your 


ica by $1 trillion in the next decade, and 
he’s going to raise the defense budget dra- 
matically, and he’s going to balance the 
budget, and then he generalizes about how 
inefficient Government is. His economic 
policy is nonsense. Our surveys show that 
by 2 to 1, the American people think that 
it’s nonsense, that it’s inflationary, that it 
cannot work, and that’s one of the rea- 
sons that I think he’s going to fall like a 
crowbar. 


Q. Just how does a crowbar fall? 





A. Awfully fast. 


Qa. What did you think of Jerry Ford's effort 
at the Republican National Convention to re- 
define your job? 


A. Reagan’s first attempt to strengthen 
America was to divide and dilute the pres- 
idency. You can only have one President. 
It’s hard enough for the President to be in 
command. If anything, the presidency has 
been weakened too much in recent years. 
I think we need to strengthen the presi- 
dency again, not in terms of an excess of 
unaccountable power, but you know, it is 
really a pathetic sight that you leave a 
President with $1.95 a year to conduct for- 
eign relations. For example, in the case of 
Nicaragua, where a little help early on 
might have strengthened the moderate 
forces, we had to spend three-quarters of 
the year fooling around with nothing [be- 
fore Congress appropriated $75 million in 





way it is now, they figure the President 
might make a mistake, so they won't let 
him do anything. And that’s the biggest 
mistake of all. Because the Government's 
got to make mistakes once in a while in or- 
der to get something done. It’s hard 
enough for a President to get command 
Good gosh, it’s unbelievable now how 
many private governments there are run- 
ning around on their own that you can't 
find. I hate to pick up the paper every 
morning and find out who's doing what 
and why. We've got to stop that. We've got 
to stop it by strengthening the presidency, 
not by diluting itand wateringitdown. @ 
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Less than a day after his defeat on the rules issue, Senator Kennedy delivers his inspiring liberal call to arms 


“That Which We Are, We Are”’ 


goes out in sty 


THE ALSO-RAN. Win- 

ning isnt everything; it’s the 

only thing, said Vince Lom- 

bardi. But sometimes noth- 

ing so becomes a candidate's 

run for the Oval Office as the 

manner in which he bows 

out. Sport and politics share 

the inevitability that someone must lose 

but also the redemption that there is al- 
most alway S$ a tomorrow 


The great resonant voice rumbled 
from the podium and through the arena, 
capturing the full attention of 
the thousands of Democrats 
below. The curly, graying 
head bobbed in acknowledg- 
ment to the cheers from his 
listeners. Ted Kennedy's 
roar, once strar uncer- 
tain, now clearly | become 
a force to move a multitude’s 
emotions. The youngest of 
the Kennedy brothers, for so 
long during this campaign at 
odds with himself, seemed to 
have found a kind of peace 
He quoted some lines from 
Tennyson's Ulysses 


24 


—and looks ahead 


lama part ofall that [have 
met 

Tho’ much is taken, much 
abides 

That which we are, we are 

One equal temper of heroic hearts 

strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not 

to yield 


Throughout the convention hall, tears 
filled many eyes. For Democrats who 
lived through the 1960s, this was a final 
chapter, both for Kennedy’s quest for the 


The nomination struggle over, Joan reaches out to her husband 


nomination and for the social and polit- 
ical cause that he embodied. His speech 
may have been the last great liberal call 
to arms. To some it seemed impractical 
and out of tune with the country’s needs 
and wants. It spoke to what once was and 
is no longer. But even many of those 
among his listeners who never admired 
Kennedy or his brothers may miss the 
sense of strength and tainty and hope 
that the family represented. Thus, in 
counterpoint to his ringing words, there 
was a ness for many on the conven- 
tion floor for what might have been, for a 
political party that has had to change di- 
rection, to find new answers and perhaps 
even a new purpose 

fier the speech, Madison Square 
Garden was alive with talk of whether 
Ted Kennedy would make 
another run at the presiden- 
lecy His supporters were con- 
=vinced that he has learned 
sand matured from the bruis- 
Sing 1980 fight and that he is 
the natural heir to the Dem- 
ocratic nomination in 1984 
His performance last week 
makes that possible, but far 

from certain. In 
nomination, | punctured 
the myth of Kennedy invin- 
cibility and thus opened the 
way for campaigns by other 
Democrats like Vice Presi- 
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dent Walter Mondale, Senator Gary Hart 
of Colorado, Governor Jay Rockefeller of 


| West Virginia. Some of these men are fur- 


ther along in reshaping a new Democrat- 
ic approach to government than is Ted 


| Kennedy. 








is campaign may have been, in the 

words of his friend, former Sena- 
tor John Tunney of California, “a cam- 
paign of atonement.” Said Tunney: “That 
campaign and that speech spell the end of 
the Chappaquiddick era. It is something 
that had to be done.” But the reception of 


ident’s economic pronouncements. Ken- 
nedy believes that Carter must focus his 
campaign on the economy, which the Sen- 
ator said is “the area where we were able 
to get some response.” Even so, Kennedy 


| thinks that Carter will be “hard pressed” 
| to win. 


Kennedy’s speech last week inevitably: | 


raises the question of whether the 1984 
Ted Kennedy will be the Ted that Amer- 
ica saw in the campaign or the Ted who 
spoke so magnificently on the convention 


There is, of course, no way of being 
certain about what Ted Kennedy will do 
in 1984 because events and a man’s own 
mind may change his life in unpredictable 
ways. “Clearly,” he said, “we have made 
no judgment about 1984. As we have seen, 
this is a volatile period where even a few 
days or a few weeks are a long, long time. 
I'm not going to disappear.” But right now 
the belief within the inner Kennedy cir- 
cle is that he will stay in the Senate, from 
which he can help define national prob- 





podium. All year the irony has been that | lems and offer solutions, all the while pro- | 


the further Kennedy seemed from 
the nomination, the better he per- 
formed and was received by the vot- 
ers. There seemed to be some form 
of liberation in losing. 

For the next few days, Ken- 
nedy will sail the waters off the 
Cape in the Victura and the Cur- 
ragh. He will walk the uncrowded 
beach with his mother Rose and 
play tennis with his sister-in-law 
Ethel. He will savor the world ac- 
claim from papers and television 
about his convention speech, and 
he will probably eat more ice cream 
than he should and have an extra 
daiquiri or two. He will luxuriate 
in his patrician world far from the 
American deprived whom he has 
championed, a long distance from 
the middle class whose stresses he 
says he perceives. Ted Kennedy 
may at last be a true Kennedy, one 
of those depicted in the photo- 
graphs, paintings and mementos 
that grace the family homes in Palm 
Beach, Fla., McLean, Va., and Hy- 
annis Port, Mass. 

At breakfast with reporters in 
McLean the day after the conven- 
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tion, Kennedy slouched in an arm- 
chair and sipped coffee in his spa- 
cious, beamed living room. Joan strolled 
into the room and sat at his arm, relaxed 
and confident. For the first time, he will- 
ingly reflected on what had happened to 
him in the campaign, and what might be 
his future in politics. Said he: “After the 
early primaries, we knew the chances of 
getting the nomination were remote. But 
programs and issues that we were raising 
were beginning to take on a life of their 
own, and I saw them expressed in hu- 
man terms that I found very moving and 
motivating.” 

Kennedy promised to campaign for 
Carter, but, like his appearance on the po- 
dium with the President, he will be re- 
strained and distant from the current 
occupant of the White House. His cam- 
paigning this fall will be cautious, linked 
mostly to his friendship with Senators and 
Congressmen who want his help. He 
made it clear that the degree of his sup- 


port for Carter will depend on the Pres- 





“We have made no judgment about 1984.” 


tecting his remaining privacy. He might 
find his party clamoring for him again in 
1984, and he might find himself and the 
country truly ready by then. He is only 
48, certainly young enough to take part 
in any redirection of Democratic Party 
goals. 

Such a future campaign is made pos- 
sible by the singular crusade of Teddy 
Kennedy in 1979 and 1980. He learned 
about the nation. More important, he 
learned about himself. It was believed last 
fall by Ted Kennedy and almost every- 


one else that a person who had come | 


through the assassination of two brothers 
and the personal scandal of Chappaquid- 
dick, and who had served 17 years in the 
U.S. Senate, was prepared for big power 
politics. These assumptions proved to be 
almost entirely wrong. Kennedy could not 
articulate any appreciation of the eco- 
nomic anguish of Middle Americans. Nor 
did he understand the ferocity of the po- 


ass waste him if he ran again? “As the cam- 


Aclenched-fist salute ends Kennedy's appearance with Carter 


| could take the political opprobrium that 





litical encounters on the presidential level 
in these times or the smoldering resent- 
ment against his personal excesses in ear- 
lier years. 

“Looking back,” he said, “I would 
have preferred to have waited until the 
congressional session ended and made a 
statement some time in December. We 
would have had more of a start-up pe- 
riod. We had a rather frenetic type of cam- 
paign in the very beginning and were not 
developing the themes early enough in 
ways that were clearly comprehensible. 
There were mistakes made moving the 
campaign off the ground, mistakes I made 
personally. There was also the distraction 
from economic issues by issues of foreign 
policy, as well as questions raised about 
my own character.” 

Would these character issues haunt 





paign developed,” he said, “there 
was much more focus on the issues. 
If I were ever to run again, I would 
hope it would start from there.” 

Ted Kennedy’s plunge in the 
opinion polls and his devastating 
loss in the lowa caucuses were per- 
haps the greatest political shocks in 
his life. That changed him, he ac- 
knowledged last week. He ex- 
plained: “You learn to live with dis- 
appointment. In past campaigns we 
have always been successful and 
won. In this campaign I found, with 
the series of defeats in the prima- 
ries, that the forces that have mo- 
tivated me are much more signif- 
icant than any particular outcome 
on a primary day.” 





ennedy concluded after his ini- 

tial losses that he had to 
rely on his own instincts. He was 
in a battle that he might lose, but 
from which he could not walk away. 
For the next six months he received | 
the education that he had avoided | 
in his adult life, and he imposed a 
self-discipline that he had formerly 
rejected. While seeking the help of | 
his troubled wife, he became more 
mindful of his part in her problems, and 
he became more thoughtful. His sense of | 
public propriety and his need to preserve 
grace in political affairs were sharpened. 

Kennedy's persistent smile through 
the primaries was at first forced, but then 
it came from an understanding that he 
was proving something to himself. He 


was heaped upon him and still keep his 
dignity. He confided to a friend not long 
ago that being jeered with Mayor Jane 
Byrne in Chicago, a city that used to re- 
vere his brother John, had left an ugly 
scar. Finding, when he began to falter, 
that professed “old friends” in the Senate 
and the nation’s statehouses would not 
even return his phone calls shocked him 
into the realization of just how lonely it 
was to be a loser. 

Kennedy was wedded to the old-style 
liberalism before he wandered into the 
presidential buzz saw. He knew nothing | 
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else. The politics that he learned he got 
from his brothers and their counselors, 
like Historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr. and 
Economist John Kenneth Galbraith, re- 
lentless disciples of the New Deal. Kenne- 
dy’s convention speech may have been a 
declaration of new understanding ac- 
quired in today’s world. Its specifics are al- 
most less important than the sense of the 
moment that the speech acknowledged. It 
was a time for poetry in the affairs of the 


to the political theology that he will now 
follow. Said he: “The commitment I seek 
is not to outworn views, but to old values 
that will never wear out. Programs may 
sometimes become obsolete, but the ideal 
of fairness always endures. Circumstances 
may change, but the work of compassion 
must continue. It is surely correct that we 
cannot solve problems by throwing mon- 
ey at them; but it is also correct that we 
dare not throw national problems onto a 


voice even in his hour of greatest defeat 
was courageous. 

But he will not be the same politician 
he was. In the poetry that he quoted last 
week, he left out the telling passages in 
which the aging wanderer Ulysses admits 
his weakness and lost strength to his fol- 
lowers, lines that may apply to the 
Senator today: 














Tho’ much is taken, much abides; 


country, a moment to show spirit and feel- | scrap heap of inattention and indiffer- and tho’ 
ing and to soar, rather than to list and ex- | ence. The poor may be out of political We are not now that strength which 
plain and justify. Perhaps Kennedy knew | fashion, but they are not without human in old days 


that this was the declaration of purpose he 
never spoke for Roger Mudd last Novem- 
ber when the CBS interviewer asked him 
why he wanted to be President, and also 
perhaps a belated acknowledgment that 
the nation and the world are changing and 
he must change with them. 

One paragraph was especially crafted 
to weld the old Kennedy passion with that 
new understanding. It could be the clue 


Moved earth and heaven, that 
which we are, we are— 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but 
strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not 
to yield. 


needs. The middle class may be angry, 
but they have not lost the dream that all 
Americans can advance together.” 







I: a political system that makes lead- 
ership such a personal matter, Ted Ken- 
nedy will be a central figure no matter 
what the circumstances. His determina- 
tion to stay the distance in the brutal, ex- 
hausting primary fight and to raise his 





















—By Hugh Sidey and John Stacks. 
Reported by Walter Ilsaacson/New York 








s LJ s As it turned out, most of the women, 
Making Quite a Difference along with many men who were sympa- 
: r 5 thetic to their stand, stuck together. The 
Women win two key issues and half the seats on party councils | message spread by NOW President Elea- 
nor Smeal got across that fifty-fifty means 
a | came here for Jimmy Carter, and | Said she: “Today we told Democrats that nothing if women can’t move the party 
for myself. The question of this con- | life indeed is unfair,” forward. In this spirit, Carter delegates, 
vention is: Now that women are 50% of It was not an overnight victory. In | especially members of the National Ed- 
the delegates, what difference does it | 1900 Suffragist Elizabeth Cohen was the | ucation Association, began defecting from 
make?” So said Ohio Delegate Dagmar | only woman delegate at the Democratic | the President’s position that denying 
Celeste on the second day of the Dem- | Convention. By 1968 the number of wom- | funds to anti-ERA candidates would help 
ocratic Convention. Soon afterward, | en delegates had risen to only 13%. Republicans and hurt Democrats, espe- 
Democratic women proved cially in the South. Said 
that on their own issues at Wisconsin Delegate Vir- 
least they could take con- ginia Foley: “We've got to 
trol of the convention and put our money where our 
win. “They played politics mouth is. Obviously, what 
and we got trapped,” admit- we have been doing isn’t 
ted a male Carter whip. enough.” 
Said former New York , Negotiations with Car- 
Representative Bella Ab- ter forces failed to produce 
zug, who helped run the a compromise, and finally, 
women’s floor operation: as ERA Coordinator for NEA 
“We did it without trailers Linda Tarr-Whelan said, 
or red, white and blue “it seemed to come down to 
phones.” Women delegates on the floor of the convention: “A taste of things tocome” _the fact that we were either 
By forcing the passage for ERA or we weren't, and 
of two minority reports—ignored by Ken- we couldn’t let the message get lost 
nedy and actively opposed by Carter—the —Democrats are for ERA.” 
women added platform demands that As far as many women delegates were 
candidates who are not in favor of the concerned, the strength they showed on 
Equal Rights Amendment be denied par- the convention floor was just the begin- 
ty funds and that the Government pay ning. Said an elated Daphne Gratiot of 
for abortions for poor women. The result Woodstock, Vt.: “It is only a taste of things 
was to further tip the platform toward the to come.” She may be right. Further bol- 
feminist viewpoint. The platform already stering the women’s position was 
included planks demanding equal pay for by the convention Rules Committee of a 
women, improved child-care programs measure requiring that future conven- 
and support for boycotts of conventions tions, the Democratic National Commit- 
in states that have not ratified the ERA. tee, state Democratic committees—in 
Slightly surprised by their success, fact, all Democratic Party bodies—be 
exultant women’s leaders held a victory composed equally of men and women. 
press conference at the New York Stat- The consequence: women have good rea- 
ler Hotel. Midge Costanza, who in 1978 son to expect that they will soon be mov- 
was forced out of office as Jimmy Car- ing into positions of power in the party’s 
ter’s liaison to women’s groups and mi- councils. And as Wallace Hyde, a mem- 
norities because she was too outspoken, ber of the Carter-Mondale Finance Com- 
deftly turned a Carter line (borrowed | the delegates would react to high-pressure | mittee, said, “In politics, votes are 
from John F. Kennedy) into a barb. | politicking by the Carter forces. power.” a 
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In 1972 it climbed to 40%, but dropped 
to 34% in 1976. At the 1978 mid-term 
party convention, women pushed through 
a recommendation, adopted as a rule in 
1979, requiring that delegate seats be 
equally divided between men and wom- 
en. The Democratic result in 1980 nearly 
met the requirement: 50.77% men and 
49.23% women. 

The women included political neo- 
phytes, hand-picked party workers or 
their wives, union representatives and 
elected officials. Also present were hun- 
dreds of members, both men and women, 
of the National Organization for Women, 
the National Women’s Political Caucus 
and the National Abortion Rights Action 
League. Preconvention polling by these 
groups showed that they had the votes to 
win on major issues, but no one knew how 
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Going Straight for the Jugular 


Carter will attack Reagan as a dangerously militant ideologue 


THE STRATEGY. So swift- 
ly does opinion shift in the 
information age that the 
eleven-week presidential 
campaign can seem, as Car- 
ter's resident pollster puts 
it, “five lifetimes.” But the | 
game plan must always be- 
gin with a precise knowledge of who's ahead 
in the 50 states. Precise, until tomorrow. 


This essentially anti-Reagan cam- 
paign may unite the Kennedy and Carter 
wings of the party in the polling booths on 
Nov. 4, but it is unlikely to generate much 
enthusiasm for the President. Just how to 
do that is the subject of dispute inside the 
Carter organization. One group believes 
that Carter's record is actually better than 
he gets credit for; the problem is that the 
White House has failed to communicate 
it effectively. Says an aide: “Carter can ac- 
tually run on his record, as ridiculous as 
that may sound at first to some people.” 
But Caddell disagrees. Says he: “I would 
suggest that there is little to be gained in 
trying to refight the past three years to 
prove some point that some people feel 


HOW CARTER SEES 


GBR exiren 





Renominated last week by a party 
that hardly loves him, Jimmy Carter now 
begins the struggle to be re-elected by an 
electorate that regards him with only 
traces of confidence. Says Pat Caddell, 
who does the President's opinion sam- 
pling: “There is no way that I could begin 
to overestimate Jimmy Carter’s problems 
politically in the country.” 

Nonetheless, the Carter forces last 
week projected a surprising degree of op- 
timism. Speaking to TIME editors, Cam- | 
paign Chairman Robert Strauss boasted, 
“I have little doubt that the people will re- 
elect the President. I felt confident enough 
to make a couple of pretty good bets on 
it. And I bet with my head.” 

The hope of Strauss and his colleagues 
that Reagan can be overtaken is based in 
large part on their own experience in 1976 
with the power of the incumbency. When 
Carter challenged President Gerald Ford, 
he led by 35 points in the polls. That lead 
dwindled through the fall until Carter 
managed to edge out Ford by only one 
point, and might have lost if the campaign 
had gone on another week or two. “The 
real crux of the problem is the nature of 
being a challenger,” says Caddell. 

In the view of the White House, Rea- 
gan is at a tremendous disadvantage be- 
cause he will have to convince voters that 
he is responsible enough to keep the coun- 
try out of dangerous confrontations in the 
nuclear age. Carter will strive to make 
that job even more difficult. Carter Media 
Man Gerald Rafshoon is already creating 
television spots around what the Carter 
people bluntly call “the button problem.” 
The working title of one such advertise- 
ment questioning Reagan's coolness 
under pressure is called “Places He Would 
Attack.” 

The Carter campaign will also paint 
the Californian as a right-winger out of 
phase with the more moderate views of 
most Americans. (Said Reagan last week- 
end: “I do not think the image of me as 
Ebenezer Scrooge will sell.”) Carter's 
aides admit Reagan is what they call a 
“likable ideologue,” but they are con- 
vinced that he is vulnerable. Says Caddell: 
“The fact that he is liked does not take 
away from the fact that people perceive 
him as far more of an ideologue than most 
politicians.” 




























Electoral votes 











about the Administration’s performance.” 

Carter aides of this persuasion hope 
that the President, instead of looking 
back, can project a vision of where he 
wants to lead the country. To date, as 
shown all too clearly by his acceptance 
speech, Carter has been unable to form 
such a vision in his own mind, let alone 
enunciate it. 

The White House's strategy also de- 
pends heavily on besting Reagan in the 
presidential debates. Carter will hold out 
for head-to-head contests with Reagan. 
If the League of Women Voters, the de- 
bates’ sponsor, includes Independent 
John Anderson in the line-up, the Pres- 
ident will appear but probably also look 
for another forum in which to take on 
Reagan alone and, as far as he is con- 
cerned, the more times the better. 
Despite Reagan’s formidable television 
talents, Carter is sure that his detailed 
knowledge of the government and the 
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issues will give him an advantage. 

As he tries to come from behind, Car- 
ter will face real problems across the 
country, even in the South, where he got 
| 40% of his electoral votes in 1976. While 
strategists like Hamilton Jordan profess 
confidence about holding the South, they 
concede that more time and money will 
have to be spent this year than in 1976 
to protect this base. As the President's 
analysts now see it, Carter only nar- 
rowly leads in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama. Reagan is ahead in Texas and 
Florida. 

To offset the potential losses in the 
South, Carter’s aides say they will make 
some effort to take California from Rea- 
gan, at least to the extent of making Rea- 
gan protect his base, thus tying up money 
and manpower he could use elsewhere. 
The Carterites believe they have a chance 
to take Washington and Oregon, espe- 








THE UPHILL BATTLE 


LEANING TO 
oS) REAGAN 


needed to win: 270 


NA, 


Source Carter's campaign strategists 


they predict. This could give them two 
states they did not win in 1976. But the 
Rocky Mountain and Western plains 
states seem to be firmly in Reagan’s camp. 

As usual, however, the major elec- 


large industrial states of the Northeast 
and Midwest. Carter’s aides are frank 
enough to admit that they are behind in 
nearly every one of these key states. 

The hopes for turning this situation 
around rest essentially on the effectivness 
of the attacks on Reagan. The Repub- 
licans, similarly, hope to keep attention 
away from their candidate and on the 
failures of the Carter Administration. 

Asked last week whether the elec- 
tion might not be decided in the end be- 
tween some voters who feel “Reagan is 
going to be worse” and others who feel 
“Reagan can’t be any worse,” Caddell 
reluctantly replied: “That's a good 
capsule.” 





toral battles will be fought out in the | 


—By John F. Stacks 





cially if Anderson’s strength declines as | 
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Is it the best of times or is it 
the worst of times? That all 
depends on which party plat- 
form you read and believe. 
And indeed they are written 
Sor the true believer, for they 
admit of no possible party 
flaw. If there are national 
problems, those are the fault of the other 
party, which is castigated at length. As Fin- 
ley Peter Dunne’s fictional commentator 
Mr. Dooley noted of a practiced platform 
writer, “Whin he can denounce an’ deplore 
no longer, he views with alarm an‘ declares 
with indignation.” 


So many planks are crammed into the 
platform to satisfy different interest 
groups that Barry Goldwater once dis- 
missed the whole exercise as a “packet of 
misinformation and lies.” Presidential 
| candidates have frequently repudiated 
their party platforms. In 1864 the Demo- 
cratic platform called for an immediate 
end to the Civil War, but Party Nominee 
George McClellan insisted on continuing 
the fight against the Confederacy. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt piled up record deficits in of- 
fice despite his 1932 party platform's call 
for a balanced budget. In 1971 Richard 
Nixon totally ignored the G.O.P. platform 
when he imposed wage and price controls 
and announced, “I am now a Keynesian 
in economics.” 

Yet every four years, party members 
battle over their platforms as if they were 
writing another Constitution. They de- 
mand that certain planks be added, oth- 
ers withdrawn, and insist on nuances that 
would baffle the most finicky pedant. The 
fact is that platforms are greater than the 
sum of their planks. They indicate the di- 
rection in which a party is heading; at the 
least they exercise a subliminal influence 
on the nominee and, if he is elected, on his 
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Marketable Baskets of Issues 


The parties stand for plenty—and are far apart 





policies. Occasionally, vital issues are at 
stake. The refusal of the Republican Par- 
ty to compromise with slavery in 1860 
marked a turning point in American his- 
tory; so did the adoption by the Democrats 
of the “free silver”* plank in 1896. The 
struggle over the Viet Nam War plank at 
the 1968 Democratic Convention split the 
party and led to Nixon’s election. 

This year’s platforms offer quite clear 
alternatives, two distinct views of life and 
Government. Basically, the Democrats 
support an activist, interventionist Gov- 
ernment, while the Republicans want to 
reduce the federal presence. Declares the 
G.O.P.: “Government’s power to take and 
tax, to regulate and require, has already 
reached extravagant proportions. Divid- 
ed, leaderless, unseeing, uncomprehend- 
ing, Democratic politicians plod on with 
listless offerings of pale imitations of the 
same policies they have pursued so long, 
knowing full well their futility.” 

Democrats, on the other hand, main- 
tain that they have “put the Federal Gov- 
ernment back in the business of serving 
our people.” Their platform boasts of the 
additional spending under Jimmy Carter: 
“Funding for education up 75% over the 
Ford budget; Head Start up 73%, basic 
skills programs up 233%, bilingual edu- 
cation up 113%, Native American edu- 
cation up 124%, summer jobs up 66%, 
Medicare up 54%, National Health Ser- 
vice Corps up 179%, Women, Infants and 
Children Program up 300%.” 

On all of the major issues, the parties 
offer dramatically contrasting positions: 


THE ECONOMY The victory of the Ken- 
nedy minority report at the convention 
puts the Democratic Party behind a $12 
billion antirecession program to create at 
*An inflationary measure that was favored by West- 
ern farmers and silver miners. 


lustrations for TIME by Alan E. Cober 


A | 
| least 800,000 additional jobs. The party 











| also pledges not to fight inflation by any 
policy that will lead to high interest rates 
or substantially increased unemploy- 
ment. Thus the assembled Democrats 
place unemployment ahead of inflation 
as the nation’s chief economic problem. 
Carter refused to accept the precise pro- 
gram but promised to uphold its “spirit 
and aims.” Rosalynn Carter told TIME: 
“T don’t know how they will vote $12 bil- 
lion when we tried so hard to get $2 bil- 
lion more for new employment, and both 
houses of Congress went home without 
doing it.” 

The Republicans blame the Demo- 
crats’ inflationary policies, which they say 
have stifled growth in productivity, for the 
current unemployment. The G.O.P. urges 
“a bold program of tax rate reductions, 
spending restraints and regulatory re- 
forms that will inject new life into the eco- 
nomic bloodstream of this country.” 

TAXES This is the basic G.O.P. cure- 
all for most of the ills that afflict the na- 
tion. Say the Republicans: “American 
families are already paying taxes at high- 
er rates than ever in our history; as a re- 
sult of Carter's policies, the rates will go 
even higher.” The platform calls for the 
Kemp-Roth cut of 30% in federal income 
tax rates over three years, a reduction op- 
posed by the Democrats on the ground 
that the rich would save more money in 
taxes than the poor. The Republicans also 
propose indexing taxes to the inflation 
rate to eliminate bracket creep; this would 
end the automatic tax increase that oc- 
curs when someone gets a pay raise that 
only keeps up with inflation. " 

Stressing “fairness” as the “overriding 
principle” of its economic policies, the 
Democratic Party seeks tax reductions 
only if they are not inflationary; that is, 
only if they would not lead to a larger bud- 
get deficit. The Democrats also continue 
to urge tax reform: the closing of $9 bil- 
lion in loopholes, including such business 
deductions as the so-called three-martini 
lunch, which was a special Carter target 
during the 1976 campaign. 
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SOCIAL PROGRAMS While admitting 
the necessity for a certain degree of spend- 
ing restraint, the Democrats urge a num- 
ber of costly new initiatives to assist 

America’s needy: comprehensive national 
| health insurance, federal takeover of state 
| and local welfare programs, a “massive 
increase” in urban programs. Pointing to 
| the Carter Administration’s record of 
| placing more women, blacks and Hispan- 
ics in high federal office and the judicia- 
ry than any other Administration in his- 
tory, the party promises to do even better 
in the future. 

The Republicans would rely much 
more on the free market to assist those in 
need. The platform states: “Our funda- 
mental answer to the economic problem 
of black Americans is the same answer we 
make to all Americans—full employment 
without inflation through economic 
growth.” The G.O.P. wants to establish 
free-enterprise zones in blighted urban ar- 
eas, where new job-creating businesses 
would be encouraged through lower taxes 
and reduced Government regulation. The 
G.O.P. pledges to take “positive steps” to 
help other minorities—specifically people 
of Eastern and Southern European back- 
ground—to “share the power as well as 
the burdens of our society.” 

WOMEN’S RIGHTS The Democrats not 
only ardently support the ERA, they also 
adopted a much criticized minority plank 
barring party financial aid to any House 
and Senate candidates who do not back 
the amendment. 

Though the G.O.P. has favored ERA 
in the past, this year’s platform fudged 
the issue—after stormy convention debate 
in Detroit—by declaring that it is up to 
the states to decide whether to guarantee 
equal rights to women. While the G.O.P. 
supports a constitutional amendment to 
prohibit abortion, the Democrats urge 
that women should be allowed free choice. 
They seek public funds to pay for the abor- 
tions of poor women, a policy that Carter 
has opposed. 

EDUCATION The Democrats take six 
pages to enumerate all of the programs 
they envision to improve the quality of 
teaching and assure equal access to learn- 
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ing in America. Says the platform: “We 
must begin to think of federal expendi- 
tures as capital investments.” The plat- 
form also supports, as a tool of last re- 
sort, the “mandatory transportation of 
students beyond their neighborhoods,” 
i.e., busing. The Republicans claim that 
the Federal Government is already much 
too involved in education, They oppose 
forced busing as a “prescription for di- 
saster because of its divisive impact.” The 
Republicans believe that the newly cre- 
ated Department of Education should be 
abolished. The party also calls for income 
tax tuition credits for parents who send 
their children to private schools. 

JOBS The Democratic platform con- 
tains just about everything that organized 
labor asks for: repeal of section 14b of 
the Taft-Hartley law, which allows states 
to pass right-to-work laws forbidding 
union shops; revision of the Hatch Act to 
permit federal employees to engage in po- 
litical activity; no modification of the min- 
imum wage or of the Davis-Bacon Act, 
which prevents federal contractors from 
paying less than the prevailing wage rates 
in their area; no weakening of the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration (OSHA), which has set regulations 
that often seem onerous and absurd to 
business. 

The Republicans promise to improve 
the economic climate and thus to create 
more jobs, but offer few specifics. The 
G.O.P. supports 14b, an old Reagan cause. 
It also favors letting employers pay less 
than the minimum wage to youths, with 
the aim of creating more job opportunities 
for the group with the highest rate of un- 
employment in the U.S. The platform 
roundly condemns the “arbitrary and 
highhanded tactics” of OSHA and recom- 
mends restricting the federal agency to 
monitoring only the most hazardous con- 
ditions in the workplace. 

FOREIGN POLICY AND DEFENSE The 
Republicans call for a firm stand against 
Soviet aggression and for higher defense 
spending. But the Democrats, in a dra- 
matic turn-around from their 1976 plat- 
form, which insisted on military budget 
cuts, also urge the strengthening of US. 


defenses. Both parties, in fact, blame each 
other for letting Pentagon expenditures 
lag. Both also favor building the MX mis- 
sile, though a sizable minority of Dem- 
ocrats were bitterly opposed. The Dem- 
ocrats fault the Republicans for empha- 
sizing the “primacy of power politics” at 


Democrats also call for more aid to the 


US. ranks 13th among 17 major indus- 
trial powers in percentage of G.N.P. de- 
voted to developmental! assistance.” 

Maintaining that the Carter Admin- 
istration has lacked a “coherent strategic 
concept to guide foreign policy,” the 
G.O.P. considers the President’s human 
rights campaign to be naive and danger- 
ous. The Republicans assert that the pol- 
icy has scarcely improved life in Com- 
munist nations and severely penalized 
some US. allies with “the loss of US. 
commercial access and economic and mil- 
itary assistance.” Says the G.O.P.: “We 
will return to the fundamental principle 
of treating a friend as a friend and self- 
proclaimed enemies as enemies.” 

SALT li The Democrats describe the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty as a 
“major accomplishment” and promise to 
seek ratification as soon as possible. The 
Republicans denounce the pact as “fun- 
damentally flawed.” The G.O.P. platform 
insists that the U.S. ultimately achieve 
military superiority over the Soviet 
Union, a position that would appear to 
rule out serious arms-control negotiations. 


Thanks to these weighty platforms, 
both parties have enough ammunition to 
fire at each other for the next four years. 
They may not use all of it, of course, and 
some of the shots may misfire. Platforms 
are at the disposal of the presidential can- 
didates, who can appropriate as much or 
as little of them as they please. They have 
even been known to dip into the enemy 
camp for supplies. Still, this year’s plat- 
forms, hammered out with diligence and 
zeal, are an eloquent refutation of the ca- 
nard that parties in America do not stand 
for anything. They stand for plenty—and 
they stand apart. —By Edwin Warner 















the cost of American principles. The | 


Third World: “It is unacceptable that the | 














A’ the Naval War College in Newport, 
R.L, this week, Secretary of Defense 
Harold Brown is to unveil officially the 
nuclear age’s ultimate contingency plan. 
To some critics, it is a doomsday scenar- 
io, an outline for atomic war that could 
lead to the destruction of the human race. 
But to U.S. defense policymakers, Brown’s 
speech represents an unavoidable re- 
thinking of the unthinkable: bringing up 
to date US. strategic plans for deterring 
nuclear war. 

Some details of the policy 
changes that Brown plans to an- 
nounce have already been leaked, 
and they have drawn sizzling de- 
nunciations from Moscow. Thun- 


dered TASS: “Madness,” “Mania- 
cal.” Cried Pravda: “Nuclear 
blackmail.” But NATO allies of the 


U.S. welcomed the change. Said a 
British official crisply: “We agree 
with it. It enhances deterrence.” 
Said a French official: “We are in 
favor of anything that improves 
US. credibility.” 

What Brown was set to an- 
nounce is Presidential Directive 59, 
which was signed on July 25 by Jim- 
my Carter. In it, the Administration 
modifies the doctrine of how the na- 
tion plans to respond to a Soviet nu- 
clear strike. Brown is expected to 
say that in the future, more of the 
Pentagon's land-based Minuteman 
ICBMs and B-52 bombers will be tar- 
geted at Soviet military installations 
and political and military com- 
mand centers, as well as at major 
cities. Arms experts call this tar- 
geting concept “counterforce” be- 


large numbers of civilians. In a note 

| to the NATO allies two weeks ago, out- 
lining the policy, Brown explained: “It is 
a strategy designed [to make clear] that 
we have both capabilities and plans for 
use of our forces if deterrence fails. That 
means that no plausible outcome of such 
a war could be a victory for the U.S.S.R., 
however they may define victory.” 

Some elements of counterforce have 
been part of U.S. strategy for decades. But 
the U.S. has relied largely on what pol- 
icymakers term “mutual assured destruc- 
tion” (MAD). The theory is that the U.S.’s 
ability to retaliate against a Soviet attack 
by obliterating the residents and facto- 
ries of Moscow and other major cities 
would deter the Kremlin from launching 
a nuclear strike against America. In turn, 
the Soviet capability to destroy US. cit- 
ies has been seen as deterring Washington 
from attacking the U.S.S.R. Because such 
a situation in effect holds hostage the pop- 
ulation centers of both superpowers, the- 
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Rethinking the Unthinkable 


Carter revises the new game plan for fighting a nuclear war 


orists call the strategy a “balance of ter- 
ror” and have credited it with preventing 
nuclear holocaust—so far. 

The trouble with this policy, which 
was adopted during the Eisenhower years, 
is that the conditions upon which it rests 
have changed, primarily because of the re- 
lentless buildup of Soviet strategic forces 
and the vast improvement in the accu- 
racy of the Kremlin’s nuclear warheads. 
The Soviets have achieved at least stra- 
tegic parity with the U.S.; at the current 


cause it is designed primarily to de- The policy's architect: Defense shania Harold Brown 
stroy the enemy’s forces rather than Rage from the U.S.S_R., approval from the allies. 


rate of increase, the Kremlin is certain to 
attain clear-cut superiority in just a few 
more years. And despite its outcry against 
the Presidential Directive, Moscow has al- 
ready deployed a very sizable counter- 
force arsenal of its own against U.S. Min- 
uteman sites and other U.S. bases. 


n addition, Soviet military literature 

has been emphasizing a “war-fighting” 
nuclear doctrine—something missing 
from U‘S. strategy. Explains a US. de- 
fense planner: “The Soviet view has been 
that the world does not stop when the 
two nuclear forces are released.” 

As a result of these developments, 
U.S. strategists have concluded that 
threatening massive retaliation against 
the U.S.S.R. may no longer be enough to 
deter a Soviet attack. For example, if the 
Soviets destroyed a couple of U.S. missile 
sites with atomic missiles, would the Pres- 
ident be willing to order a counterstrike 














on Soviet cities, knowing that he was 
thereby inviting a full-scale reprisal by 
Moscow against American population 
centers? Some US. strategists fear that 
the Soviets may not believe that a U.S. 
President would take such a risk. Thus 
the threat of massive American retalia- 
tion becomes no longer a credible deter- 
rent toa limited Soviet nuclear strike. 

To retain its credibility, argues the 
Administration, the U.S. must be able to 
respond in kind toa Soviet attack. A strike 
against a U.S. missile site, for example, 
would be answered by a U.S. counterblow 
against a Soviet military installation. 
Though the language of Presidential Di- 
rective 59 has the highest security clas- 
sification and will not be made public, 


moonE—saMMArLIAISON Officials acknowledge that it calls 


for U.S. counterstrikes against mil- 
itary targets on whose survival the 
Soviet Union depends to continue 
fighting and eventually to capture 
and hold Western territory after a 
nuclear exchange. These targets in- 
clude civilian and military com- 
mands, control and communica- 
tions centers, troop concentrations, | 
supply depots and transportation 
hubs. Says a senior official: “The 
Presidential Directive is an effort 
to create a situation in which we 
4 are not faced with the choice of 
apocalypse or giving in.” 

To complement the U.S. coun- 
terforce strategy, Carter has signed 
two other Presidential Directives, 
Nos. 53 and 58. They order the 
drafting of plans for an improved 
wartime communication network | 
and new emergency measures for 
the rapid evacuation from Wash- 
ington of top civilian and military 
leaders. Though current arrange- 
ments for protecting U.S. leaders 
during military crisis are secret, ex- 
perts concede that they are fright- 
eningly inadequate, especially in an 
age when there would be only ten 
minutes’ warning before missiles 
fired from Soviet submarines off the East 
Coast struck Washington. 

As has frequently been the case in the 
evolution of American strategic plans 
since the beginning of the nuclear age, 
the latest refinement in the U.S. atomic 
war game plan has been adopted with the 
hope that its mechanism never would 
have to be set in motion. Wrote Brown to 
his NATO colleagues: “We have no desire 
to fight a nuclear war.” He emphasized, 
however, something that long has been 
the most fundamental premise of Amer- 
ican deterrence theory: “The surest way 
to avoid such a war is to make certain 
that the Soviet leadership can have no il- 
lusions about what such a war would 
mean for Soviet state power. Of course, 
the capabilities of our forces, not our 
words about them, are the strongest in- 
fluence on Soviet views.” 

The main element of such a US. ca- 
pability is a highly accurate interconti- 
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nental missile capable of surviving a sur- 


prise Soviet attack. Though the nation’s | 


550 Minuteman IIIs, most already fitted 
with the new Mk-12A warhead, can 
achieve the pinpoint accuracy necessary 
to carry out the counterforce strategy, 
there is wide agreement among defense 
experts that these ICBMs will soon be vul- 
nerable to a pre-emptive Soviet strike. 
The U.S. Navy’s missile-launching sub- 
marines, hiding quietly at great ocean 
depths, are safer from attack, but they are 
much more appropriate for striking cit- 
ies than for destroying missiles encased 
in concrete deep in the ground; for one 
thing, they are not sufficiently accurate. 

What offers both accuracy and, be- 
cause it is mobile, the ability to survive a 
surprise Soviet blow is the MX missile. It 
is, however, a controversial system, not 
only because of its hefty $33.8 billion price 
tag (sure to grow with cost overruns) but 
because there are some doubts about how 
long it would be before Moscow would 
find a way to cripple the MX missiles in 
a pre-emptive strike. Most experts are 
confident, however, that because the mis- 
sile will not be a stationary target and 
will be protected by various other mea- 
sures still under consideration, it will re- 
main virtually invulnerable for at least a 
couple of decades. This has been the life 
span of the Minuteman system. 





i n fact, because of the Minuteman’s fast- 
approaching vulnerability to attack, the 
MX probably would be required by the 
USS. in any case. But the weapon's coun- 
terforce role is likely to become one of 
the most important arguments for going 
ahead with it. This was one of the points 
stressed last week by the Carter forces at 
the Democratic Convention when they 
| pushed successfully for an endorsement 
of the MX in the party’s platform. 

Harold Brown has emphasized that 
Presidential Directive 59 represents only 
an evolutionary change in U‘S. strategic 
policy. As far back as 1962 Defense Sec- 
retary Robert McNamara flirted with the 
concept of counterforce but abandoned it 
mainly because it was too costly, given 
the state of technology in that era. Elev- 
en years later, Pentagon Chief James 
Schlesinger strongly advocated the con- 
cept. As a result, Schlesinger now says, 








“80% of the [new] doctrine has been in 


| place since the summer of '73.” 


The specific policy that Brown is to 
announce had its immediate roots in the 
opening months of the Carter Admin- 
istration, when the President ordered a 
thorough review of U.S. strategic options. 
This eventually led to a top-secret report 
completed in early 1979. Details of the 
new directive were thrashed out in a long 
series of meetings of senior officials from 
the Pentagon and National Security 
Council staff. Throughout the proceed- 
ings, the NATO allies also were kept 
informed of the policy discussions. 
At NATO’s Nuclear Planning Group 
meeting in Norway in June, Brown dis- 
| cussed the matter in detail with his al- 
| lied counterparts and received their ap- 




















Minuteman Ill during a test in Florida 





Missile in its silo in California 
Doomsday to prevent a holocaust. 








proval for the shift in strategic emphasis. 

Not so well informed, apparently, was 
Edmund Muskie. Although State Depart- 
ment aides were advised of the doctrinal 
discussions at various times in the past 
year, the planning sessions had concluded 
before Muskie became Secretary of State 
in May, and he apparently had not been 
fully informed of the new policy’s details 
when its general outlines were leaked to 
reporters early this month. By angrily 
making no secret of the fact that he felt 
he had been left in the dark, Muskie cre- 
ated a minor but embarrassing flap that 
fueled speculation about rivalries between 
his staff and that of National Security Ad- 
viser Zbigniew Brzezinski, who is respon- 
sible for coordinating the formulation of 
such policies. Was Brzezinski, it was 
asked, already trying to undercut the new 
Secretary of State? By week's end, how- 
ever, Muskie seemed generally mollified 

The fact that the new counterforce 
policy is a modification of existing doc- 
trine has raised questions about why Car- 
ter has dramatized the change by mak- | 
ing it a Presidential Directive. Brzezinski 
was the chief advocate of the move, while 
Brown is thought to have favored keep- 
ing the policy an internal Pentagon mat- 
ter. A number of critics believe that Car- 
ter wants to publicize the matter because 
he needs to appear tougher on defense is- 
sues to blunt criticism from G.O.P. Nom- | 
inee Ronald Reagan. Says Herbert Sco- 
ville Jr., former CIA deputy director for 
research and now a strong advocate of 
arms reduction: “They're playing politics 
with the thing.” Observes former Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger: “I do not 
believe that the middle ofan election cam- 
paign is the appropriate moment to an- 
nounce a new strategy for conducting nu- 
clear operations.” 





ore important than the possible po- 
litical reasons for Carter's action is | 
the impact the policy may have at home 


| and abroad. Doves are generally criti- 
| cal. Complains Scoville: “Anything that 
_| makes it easier to fight nuclear war is a 
£| step in the wrong direction.” Even Har- 
| old Brown has had reservations about the 


counterforce strategy; he has been wor- 
ried that once a nuclear exchange begins, 
no matter how limited, it will inevitably 
escalate into Armageddon. But Brown 
also believes that the U.S. must have the 
option of responding to a nuclear strike 
with something less than a full-scale 
atomic fusillade. 

Brown’s original hesitations about the | 
policy seem valid, for there is a funda- | 
mental ambivalence involved in counter- 
force. Explains Lawrence Korb, director 
of defense studies at the American En- 
terprise Institute, a conservative think 
tank in Washington: “The irony of this 
doctrine is that it could make war either 
more or less probable. The threshold may 
be easier to go over, but if you do, you 
may be able to put the genie back in the 
bottle. It is stoppable, but because it is, it 
also is more startable."" —BSy Burton Pines. 
Reported by Don Sider/Washington 
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Jihad for Jerusalem 





The Saudis try to lure Egypt's Sadat back into the Arab fold 


“What has moderation achieved? Is 
this the West's concept of a just peace? 
Where is the comprehensive peace frame- 
work envisaged at Camp David and prom- 
ised us? All the masks have fallen, and 
the talk about peace with Israel has be- 
come a kind of illusion.” 


© said Saudi Arabia’s Crown 
Prince Fahd last week in the most 
ominous Arab response so far to 
the July resolution by the Israeli 
Knesset that declared undivided Jerusa- 
lem to be the country’s eternal capital 
The Saudi prince went on to call on all 
Arab countries to unite in a jihad (holy 
war) to liberate Israeli-occupied Arab ter- 
ritory and establish a Palestinian state in 
the West Bank and Gaza, with East Je- 
rusalem as its capital 
Mere rhetoric? Possibly. The Arabs, 
after all, are in no position to take on Is- 
rael militarily. But Carter Administration 
Officials cautioned against dismissing 
Fahd’s words too readily. The Saudis, said 
the analysts, might eventually feel obliged 
to take some action, perhaps a cut in oil 
production.* The Saudis. saw the Israeli 


*The Saudis and other Arab oil producers warned 
that they would cut off supplies to any nation main- 
taining an embassy in Jerusalem. Last week Uru- 
guay joined Venezuela in announcing that it will 
move its embassy to Tel Aviv; The Netherlands is 
expected to follow. That would leave only ten embas- 
si¢s in Jerusalem. Most other nations, including the 
US., have their missions in Tel Aviv 
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action both as a calculated insult to the | truth and say, 


Arab world and as final proof that under 
present conditions the Israelis simply are 
not prepared to negotiate a Palestinian 
settlement in any serious way. The Saudi 
royal family, moreover, looks upon itself 
as the guardian of Islam’s holy places, 
which include Al Aqsa Mosque and the 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem’s predom- 
inantly Arab Old City 

The Saudi statement was also de- 
signed to step up pressure on Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat to abandon the 
Camp David peace process and break re- 
lations with Israel. Shortly after the Knes- 
set’s action on Jerusalem, Sadat shot off 
an 18-page letter to Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Menachem Begin, explaining that he 
had no choice but to suspend the Egyp- 
tian-Israeli talks on Palestinian autonomy 
(see box). Sadat’s decision won him plau- 
dits among his estranged Arab neighbors. 
Morocco’s King Hassan II and Jordan’s 
King Hussein have joined the Saudis in 
trying to lure Sadat back to the Arab fold, 
and have let it be known that he might 
gain some badly needed oil money to 
shore up Egypt’s economy. Explained 


Chedli Klibi, the Tunisian secretary-gen- | 


eral of the Arab League, in an interview 
with TIME Diplomatic Correspondent 
Strobe Talbott: “In Islam we have a say- 
ing that if you try and fail—if you rec- 
ognize your mistake—you will still find 
your reward. Sadat should recognize the 


Saudi Arabia's Crown Prince Fahd; demonstrators outside Begin’s residence; Rumanian President Nicolae Ceausescu 


‘I've tried and failed.” By 
doing that he would show the world that 
he gave Israel a full chance to do justice 
but Israel refused.” 

Despite his disillusionment with Be- 
gin, Sadat indicated last week that he still 
regards the Camp David framework as 
the most promising way to a wider peace 
Meanwhile, the Egyptians have launched 
a global diplomatic campaign to explain 
why Sadat asked for a hiatus in the ne- 
gotiations. Among the emissaries dis- 
patched abroad is Butros Ghali, Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs, who flew to 
Rumania for a five-day official visit. Ru- 
manian President Nicolae Ceausescu 
played a key role in preparing Sadat’s 
historic mission to Jerusalem in 1977 
Ceausescu, who heads the only East bloc 
nation that still has diplomatic relations 
with Israel, was said to favor a Geneva- 
type conference that would include the 
U.S., the Soviet Union and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization as well as Syria, 
Jordan, Egypt and Israel. Failing that, 
Ceausescu was believed to be promoting 
a Begin-Sadat summit. At week’s end that 
idea received an apparent endorsement 
from Sadat himself. 

The Israeli reaction to Prince Fahd’s 
call for a holy war was mild. Proclaimed 
a foreign ministry spokesman: “We are 
not shocked and we are not worried.” The 
Israelis, in fact, seemed far more preoc- 
cupied with the latest internal squabble 








of Begin’s faltering government. This time 
the Prime Minister was at odds with his 
hawkish Agriculture Minister Ariel Shar- 
on, a hero of the 1973 October War, who 
has made no secret of his desire to be De- 
fense Minister. Begin has held that post 
since the resignation of Ezer Weizman last 
May, but he has only been able to devote 
a day or so each week to running Israel's 
complex defense establishment. 

Sharon has publicly accused the 
Prime Minister of acting “flippantly and 
in an offhanded fashion” in his managing 
of the Defense portfolio. Every mother in 
Israel with a son in the army may ask her- 
self some concerned questions, Sharon 
added. An angry Begin reportedly re- 
sponded that the minister was “a danger 
to democracy.” At a quarrelsome Sunday 
Cabinet meeting two weeks ago, other 
ministers eventually forced Sharon to 
apologize to his boss. Sharon has said that 
he will not resign his own post, which 
| gives him primary authority over the es- 
tablishment of Israeli settlements in the 
occupied territories, unless Begin makes 
someone else Defense Minister. But since 
Sharon’s resignation could bring down 
Begin’s fragile coalition and force new 
elections, the Prime Minister has little 
choice but to put up with the thorn in his 
Cabinet. 


= 8 « 

Begin also remained angry about what 
he called “a blood libel” against him that 
appeared two weeks ago in the Washing- 
ton Star. An article by David Halevy, an 
occasional contributor to the Staron leave 
of absence from TIME, charged that the 
Prime Minister’s office had figured in the 
obstruction of the security service’s inves- 
tigation of the attempted assassinations of 
three West Bank mayors last June. As a 
result, the Star claimed that the head of 
the General Security Service (known as 
Shin Bet), Avraham Achituv, had re- 
signed. Israeli newspaper reports about 
the Star story inspired an angry Knesset 
debate as well as protest demonstrations 
outside Begin’s residence. Israel's attorney 
general last week announced that Halevy 
“may have committed a prima facie vio- 
lation of Israeli law by publishing the 
name of the director of the General Secu- 
rity Service”’—which is forbidden within 
Israel—and that he would conduct an in- 
vestigation to see if an indictment were 
warranted. 

Halevy insisted that his story was cor- 
rect. Appearing before a Knesset commit- 
tee, Achituv said that he had asked, well 
before the start of the bombing investiga- 
tion, to resign at the end of the year. But 
Achituv flatly refused to discuss whether, 
as Halevy charged, Shin Bet did have 
strong pointers to the identity of the 
would-be assassins, who have yet to be ar- 
rested. Commented the independent daily 
Ha aretz: “Doubts remain—if not with re- 
gard to the reasons for the security service 
director's resignation, then with regard to 
the investigation of the assassination 
attempts.” —By Margverite Johnson. 
Reported by David Aikman/Jerusalem and 
William Stewart/Beirut 
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Sadat and Begin: “Best Wishes” 


he Aug. 2 letter from Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, addressed to “Dear 

Prime Minister Begin,” started with a solicitous inquiry. Wrote Sadat: “I 
hope you have fully recovered from what befell you and have regained your health 
in order to be able to confront the great responsibilities you are shouldering at this 
delicate stage.” In Sadat’s letter and Begin’s reply, which were made public last 
week, the two leaders spelled out their thinking on the differences that have led to 
the breakdown in the Egyptian-Israeli talks on Palestinian autonomy. By turns 
eloquent, sentimental and accusatory, the letters also provided a fascinating 
insight into the thinking and style of the two men as the bilateral negotia- 
tions once more reached an impasse. 

The tone of Sadat’s letter was courteous, care- 
fully respectful and almost devoid of passion, es- 
pecially in view of the provocation that prompted 
it: the Knesset’s resolution proclaiming Jerusalem 
Israel's capital. The Egyptian President praised Be- 
gin for remaining “firm in your resolution to follow 
up the noble cause of peace without regard for the 
huge efforts required for such a venerable task.” 
Sadat wrote of Israel's actions in a curiously pas- 
sive way, never blaming Begin personally. For ex- 
ample, he noted that “numerous provocative and 
negative actions have been taken in flagrant de- 
fiance of the peace process and its very essence. 
I am referring to the actions being taken with President Sadat 
respect to Jerusalem and the settlements, to- 
gether with the repressive measures taken in the West Bank and Gaza.” 

Sadat argued that such measures ran counter to the letter and spirit of the 
Camp David accord. He then recalled that he had proposed a formula that would 
restore Arab legal and historic rights in Jerusalem, but still keep the city united. 
“In all frankness,” Sadat added, “I believe that the ideas I submitted in this re- 
gard have not been given due consideration on your part. Dear Mr. Prime Min- 
ister Begin,” Sadat concluded, “I am certain that deep in your heart you know 
that it is virtually impossible to continue the negotiations if the present attitude 
continues. I urge you to take the remedial measures necessary for removing the 
obstacles. With best wishes to you and Mrs. Begin, Muhammad Anwar Sadat.” 

Begin responded, two days later, in a letter that started with an engagingly 
chatty disquisition on his health: “Thank God my health is good. May I tell you 
something of my thoughts during the illness that befell me. My good doctors 
put me under a machine, made in Israel, unique in its sophistication, which you 
saw in Haifa, and which we even export to the U.S. After nearly two hours of or- 
deal, they had a photo of my heart. The professor de- 
cided to show it to me. So what is the human heart? 
Simply, it is a pump. And, I thought, God Almighty, 
as long as this pump is working, a human being 
feels, thinks, speaks, writes, loves his family, smiles, 
weeps, enjoys life, gets angry, gives friendship, wins 
friendship, prays, dreams, remembers, forgets, for- 
gives, influences other people, is influenced by other 
people—lives. But when this pump stops—no more! 














What a wonder in the cosmos is this frailty of the 
human body, without which the mind, too, becomes 
still, helpless or hapless.” 

After this “quasi-philosophical introduction,” 
Begin’s tone changed abruptly. He was tough and un- 
yielding on Sadat’s substantive points. “Jerusalem is 
and will be one, under Israel's sovereignty, its in- Prime Minister Begin 
divisible capital. The same applies to our settlements 
in Judea, Samaria, the Gaza District and the Golan Heights. They are legal and 
legitimate, and they are an integral part of our national security. None of them 
will ever be removed.” Begin chastised Sadat for suspending the talks, seem- 
ingly more in sorrow than in anger. “Let us negotiate,” he concluded. “Let us, 
as the past proves, reason together until we reach the agreement and pave the 
way for peace in this region, the cradle of human civilization. With my best wish- 
es to you and Mrs. Sadat, Menachem Begin.” 

By week's end Sadat had added another chapter to the correspondence, this 
time a 35-page letter to Begin. Apparently resigned to writing rather than talk- 
ing for the time being, Sadat suggested that they might get together for a summit 
—but only after the U.S. elections in November. 
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| AFGHANISTAN 


The most successful weapon in the Soviet anti-insurgency arsenal, 














‘Moscow’s Military Deadlock 





Co the end of the month-long 
| Ramadan fast, President Babrak 
Karmal appeared at Kabul’s Salam Kha- 
na Palace mosque last week and deliv- 
ered some words of warning to his fellow 
Afghans. “Brothers and sisters, foreign 
powers want to exploit your Islamic sen- 
timents,” he declared. “They send their 
agents, mercenaries and other bought ser- 
vants to kill your men, women and chil- 
dren; to blow up your schools, mosques 
and hospitals, and to burn your wheat 
| stocks, houses, shops and commodities.” 

Karmal’s speech was the most forth- 
right public admission so far that all is 
not well under the Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan. In fact, the insurgency by 
| fierce Muslim mujahidin (holy warriors) 








is not only going strong but in some parts 


After eight months, the Kremlin faces a no-win dilemma 


of the country has spread and intensified. 
Eight months after their Christmas in- 
vasion, the Soviets have still not been able 
to gain control over much of the rugged 
countryside. Despite the presence of 
80,000 troops inside the country, the 
Kremlin has gained nothing more than a 
humiliating military deadlock. Says for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to Afghanistan 
Robert Neumann: “On the one hand, the 
Soviets can hang on for as long as they 
want. On the other hand, they can’t win. 
The people of Afghanistan are not going 
to let them win.” At week’s end a high- 
ranking team of Soviet experts had ar- 
rived in Kabul for what diplomats said 
was to be a major review of the bogged- 
down war effort. 

Recent visitors to Kabul report an un- 


Mi-24 helicopter gma, pounds rebel positions 








easy siege atmosphere. After months of 
trying to keep a low profile, Soviet ar- 
mored personnel carriers have reap- 
peared at street corners and in front of 
public buildings. The city’s outskirts are 
ringed with Soviet heavy armor. After 
dark, Kabul police stop all taxis for thor- 
ough identification and weapons searches. 
Reason for the precautions: Soviet fears 
about Afghan army mutinies, guerrilla in- 
filtrators and even possible rebel attacks 
on the capital. 

Hit-and-run raids by bands of insur- 
gents have become bigger and bolder. 
Radio Kabul described the pursuit and 
capture of what it called 62 “subversive el- 


| ements” near Kholm, northwest of the 


capital. Clashes have also been reported 
in Ghazni, Lowgar and Vardak provinces, 
which lie southwest of Kabul. The vil- 
lage of Mohammad Za’i, just six miles 
south of the capital, has been the scene 
of two successive mujahidin assaults. First 
the rebels set fire to the local hospital and 
school; a few weeks later they returned 
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“It Will Be Like Viet Nam” 


Fo: its efforts to lessen the impact of the Afghanistan in- 
vasion on Soviet citizens, the Kremlin leadership 
is beginning to discover that the war has caused consid- 
erable disquiet and difficulties on the home front. Although 
there are no credible casualty figures, Dissident Andrei Sa- 
kharov has spoken of “thousands” of Soviet deaths; rela- 
tives and friends of soldiers have become uncomfortably 
aware that the number of casualties is high. According to 
Moscow-based European diplomats, Soviet authorities have 
stopped burying soldiers with full military honors in an ap- 
parent attempt to divert attention from the deaths. Many of 
the seriously wounded have been flown for treatment to hos- 
pitals in East Germany instead of the U.S.S.R., apparently 
to conceal the extent of casualties. 

Now, says a European businessman, “all over Moscow, 
for the first time, people are beginning to whisper in the 
shops, to ask what exactly is going on.” Some Westerners at- 
tending the Olympic Games heard plaintive and angry words 
about Afghanistan, usually from people who brought up the 
subject themselves. Reported one such observer: 

A wide range of Soviet citizens raised the issue, speak- 


ing openly, worriedly and almost compulsively. The first 
was a young woman who, after a brief back-and-forth about 
the Olympic boycott, admitted: “We should never have gone 
into Afghanistan. Never. We will fight there for years. It 
was a terrible mistake. It will be like Viet Nam.” When it 
was suggested that, tragically, thousands of soldiers will come 
home in coffins, she wheeled with frustration in her eyes: 
“What do you mean will? Thousands already have come 
home in coffins. And it is only the beginning.” 

Another conversation was with an official involved in se- 
curity for the Games. “I have two friends who have been 
killed in Afghanistan,” he confided. “One I have known 
since boyhood. He has a daughter too, just as I do. I look at 
my child and I think of my friend and I wonder should we 
ever have had children? It is a terrible time for children 
when their fathers may have to go to war.” 

His voice flared with anger, and he made a spitting ges- 
ture. He explained that traditionally the graves of fallen So- 
viet soldiers have been inscribed DIED FOR THE MOTHER- ~ 
LAND. But not for Afghanistan. “Do you know what they 
put on their tombstones? Four words: DIED FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL DUTY! What is that? I do not know what ‘inter- 
national duty’ is. But this is what they put on the graves.” 
And he made the contemptuous spitting gesture again. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health 
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BOX: Less than 0.01 mg. “tar”, 0.005 mg. nicotine 

100’s FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, .2 mg. nicotine, 

av. per cigarette by FTC method; SOFT PACK FILTER, MENTHOL 
2 mg. “tar”, .2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, 

FIC Report DEC. ‘79. 
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In the heart of Waikiki, taste the great value of 
The Princess Kaiulani 


Here's the best value in Waikiki, right in the 
heart of all the excitement and right across the 
street from world-famous Waikiki Beach itself 
Room rates are moderate. And this great value 
is action-packed: shopping, dining, disco 

or just relaxing and being lazy in the sunshine 
There are authentic Japanese and Chinese 
restaurants, garden swimming pool, and 1200 
air-conditioned rooms with color TV and first- 
run movies. Come experience the great value in 
the heart of Waikiki. Rates from just $35 to 
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See your Travel Agent or 
call toll-free (800) 325-3535. 
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and blew up the power station. The So- 
viets hit back with a series of aerial strikes 
by MiG-21s and Mi-24 helicopter gun- 
ships, which have become their most suc- 
cessful anti-insurgency weapon. 

The Soviets have suffered their worst 
setback in Herat (pop. 160,000), an an- 
cient trading center at the western edge of 
the country. There the government’s con- 
trothas all but collapsed, and much of the 
city has turned into a lawless no man’s 
land. Bands of armed rebels fight Afghan 
troops day and night. Bandits roam free- 
ly, robbing people of money and food at 
gunpoint. One of the city’s well-known 
medical facilities, the Nur Eye Clinic, was 
closed, and its staff, including foreign phy- 
sicians, was evacuated to Kabul. Soviet 
forces have stayed outside the city, appar- 
ently for fear of becoming embroiled in a 
major, costly battle. 


he Afghan army, which once totaled 

100,000 troops, has “largely disinte- 
grated,” according to a British expert. 
Wholesale desertions have reduced its 
strength to an estimated 30,000, despite 
a conscription campaign that is more 
dragnet than draft call. Recruits have 
been virtually dragooned. Selected areas 
of Kabul are cordoned off, usually at 
night, while military police sift through 
the neighborhood on a_ house-to-house 
search for prospective soldiers. 

On the political front, Karmal has 
had little luck in forming a more broad- 
ly based government that might make 
him look less of a Soviet puppet. He has 
attempted to purge the hard-line Khalq 
faction of the ruling People’s Democratic 
Party in favor of his own relatively more 
pragamtic Parcham faction. But the cam- 
paign has only compounded the fractious 
resentments of the bureaucracy. The 
purge also provoked at least one major 
mutiny in the Afghan army, 80% of 
whose officers are Khalqs. Two units, at 
least 400 men, of the 14th armored di- 
vision in Ghazni province suddenly de- 
fected to the rebels after their commander 
was sacked and replaced by a Parcham 
Officer. In response, the Soviets sent in 
two troop lifts from the airbase at Bag- 
ram to blast the defectors out of the hill- 
side villages where they had fled. 

For all their protestations about the 
“temporary” nature of their presence in 
the country, the Soviets show every sign 
of turning Afghanistan into a satellite. 
They call the shots in almost every min- 
istry, usually by means of an adviser who 
has the title of Deputy Minister. By de- 
cree, Russian has become the second lan- 
guage in the schools. Currently, a team 
of Soviet specialists is drafting a new 
economic plan for Afghanistan that will 
be carefully tailored to fit into the gen- 
eral scheme of Comecon, the Soviet-dom- 
inated trade association. The preparation 
of the plan, however, has been delayed be- 
cause Soviet officials are afraid to travel 
outside Kabul. —By Jordan Bonfante. 

Reported by Marcia Gauger/New Delhi 
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IRAN 


The Majlis Chooses a Modest Man | 


And the “brazen-faced mullahs” consolidate their power 


46 

fl parliament’s child and Banisadr’s 
brother.” With that modest assessment of 
his qualifications, Mohammed Ali Raja’i 
last week accepted his election as Iran’s 
Prime Minister. Raja’i, as Winston 
Churchill said about another man, has ev- 
ery reason to be modest. His meager gov- 
ernment experience was limited to a ten- 
month stint as Minister of Education, a 
post in which he mainly presided over the 
closing of schools and universities in the 
name of “Islamization.” President Abol- 
hassan Banisadr, who is constitutionally 
responsible for nominating the Prime 


Prime Minister Raja’l, with Khomeini portrait 
No popular following, little savvy. 


Minister, considered Raja’i headstrong, 
ill-informed and unfit for the job. In 
fact, the 47-year-old former mathematics 
teacher seemed to have had only one thing 
going for him: a fanatical attachment to 
the Islamic fundamentalism of Ayatullah 
Ruhollah Khomeini. 

Nonetheless, that was enough to rec- 
ommend Raja’i to members of the clergy- 
controlled Islamic Republic Party, which 
dominates Iran’s parliament, the Majlis. 
That body approved Raja’i’s nomination 
by the lopsided vote of 153 to 24, with 19 
abstentions. Banisadr had stated publicly 
that he considered Raja’i a bad choice. 
But he finally bowed to clerical pressures 
and nominated Raja’i at the “recommen- 
dation” of a parliamentary commission 
controlled by the I.R.P. Explained a se- 
nior civil servant: “Khomeini was becom- 
ing impatient. It was obvious that the 
more brazen-faced mullahs would win.” 


am Imam Khomeini’s follower, the | 
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Perhaps the most brazen of all the 
mullahs, Ayatullah Seyyed Mohammed 
Beheshti, thus consolidated his party's 
power and made good on a seven-month- 
old vow to reduce the popularly elected 
President to a figurehead. Even Bani- 
sadr’s attempt to retain his constitutional 
veto rights over Cabinet appointments 
was rudely quashed by the mullahs. “The 
Prime Minister,” insisted Beheshti, “must 
be free to choose anyone he deems fit for 
Cabinet positions.” 

Raja’i is unlikely to be much more 
than a front man for Beheshti and his cler- 
ical allies. The new Prime Minister is un- 
imposing in person; he has no popular fol- 
lowing and little apparent political savvy. 
Critics say that he is “headstrong” only 
when standing on firm ground. Arrested 
for distributing antigovernment literature 
in 1974, Raja’i is said by fellow inmates to 
have begged for mercy when tortured by 
SAVAK, the Shah’s secret police. “His be- 
havior at the time was certainly not hero- 
ic,” notes one former prisoner. Students in 
his math classes at the Kamal Islamic 
high school in Tehran describe Raja’i as 
“inflexible” and “humorless,” qualities 
that he appears to have brought with him 
into political life. He showed an awesome 
highhandedness as Minister of Education, 
for example, by disbanding the entire pro- 
vincial school system in the rebellious 
western region of Kurdistan and firing 
12,000 teachers. His reason: Communists 
had allegedly infiltrated the schools. 





aja'i’s problems with the Kurds are 

likely to continue. There was renewed 
fighting in the strife-torn province last 
week; at least 155 autonomist rebels and | 
160 government troops were reportedly 
killed in clashes near the town of Baneh. 
Charging the Soviet Union and Iran’s 
Communist Tudeh Party with supporting 
the Kurdish insurgents, Foreign Minister 
Sadegh Ghotbzadeh fired off a blistering 
letter to Moscow. The letter, one of Iran's 
strongest anti-Soviet statements to date, 
repeated a demand that the Soviet embas- 
sy staff in Tehran be reduced and angrily 
accused the Kremlin leadership of being 
“no less satanic than the U.S.A.” 

The outburst against Moscow in no 
way diminished the country’s anti-Amer- 
ican passions. One leading cleric, Seyyed 
Ali Khamenei, declared in a fiery sermon 
that “if this state of confrontation with the 
United States does not exist, our revolu- 
tion will be deviated.” The Majlis this 
week is expected to approve the Raja’i 
Cabinet, which technically will clear the 
way for a debate on the fate of the 52 U.S. 
hostages. There seems to be little hope for 
their immediate release, since most mem- 
bers of parliament want at least some of 
the hostages to be tried as spies. Ba 
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SOUTH KOREA - 
Harsh Politics 


Eliminating the opposition 





Hivcutes and flanked by helmeted 
military policemen, South Korea’s 
leading dissident Kim Dae Jung, 54, went 
on trial in Seoul last week on charges of 
trying to overthrow the government. Kim, 
once a leading candidate for his country’s 
presidency, has been under arrest since 
last May. Dressed in a baggy white suit, 
with the number 201 stenciled on his tu- 
nic, he looked haggard and subdued as 
the 154-page indictment was read. 

Kim’s trial, which could last for sev- 
eral months, might result in a death sen- 
tence. His prosecution was clearly a key 
step in the effort by South Korea’s strong- 
man General Chun Du Hwan to elim- 
inate the last traces of political opposi- 
| tion to his rule. Two days after the trial 
began, figurehead President Choi Kyu 
Hah resigned. His successor, Acting Pres- 
ident Park Choong Hoon, called for elec- 
tions to be held “as expeditiously as pos- 
sible.” General Chun clearly intends to 
simplify the choice for the voters. They 
will not be able to vote for Kim Dae Jung, 
who stands accused of raising money for 
the purpose of insurrection, with 23 of his 
campaign supporters named as accom- 
plices. Another potential candidate, Kim 
Young Sam, leader of the opposition New 
Democratic Party, last week announced 
his resignation from politics. 


oncerned that Chun’s harsh repres- 

sive measures could set off the leftist 
revolt he fears, the U.S., Japan, West Ger- 
many and seven other nations barraged 
Seoul last week with diplomatic protests 
as Kim’s trial got under way. The State 
Department branded the charges against 
him “farfetched” and called for a fair tri- 
al. In response, Seoul condemned the “in- 
temperate statements of foreign govern- 
ment officials concerning the trial.” 

In fact, short of withdrawing its mil- 
itary support—a disastrous option that 
would lay South Korea open to invasion 
by the 600,000-man North Korean army 
| —there is seemingly little that the US. 
| can do to restrain Chun’s ironfisted meth- 
ods. Last week some 30,500 so-called hoo- 
ligans and gangsters were arrested; most 
of them were shipped off to “rehabilita- 
tion camps.” The crackdown followed 
large-scale dismissals in July of more than 
8,000 state and federal employees on 
charges of corruption and inefficiency. 

In private, many South Koreans de- 
plore Chun’s measures as “terror tactics.” 
But a growing segment of the financially 
strapped business community appears 
willing to put up with him. Inflation has 
now passed 20%, unemployment is rising 
and many bankruptcies have occurred 
as foreign investment fell off in the wake 
of riots in Seoul and Kwangju earlier this 
year. Longing for the orderly economic 
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More concerned about stability. 


growth they enjoyed under an earlier 
strongman, the late President Park Chung 
Hee, many industrialists are reluctant to 
concern themselves with the fates of Kim 
Dae Jung or other Chun targets. e 


POLAND 


Shipyard Strike 
Tide of protest engulfs Gdansk 


5 t= years ago, violent food price riots 
broke out in the grimy Baltic seaport 
of Gdansk, spread rapidly to other regions 
and threatened to sweep the country. The 
government's brutal response left hun- 
dreds of workers dead and forced the res- 
ignation of Communist Party Leader 
Wladyslaw Gomulka. His successor, Ed- 
ward Gierek, had good cause to reflect 
upon those events last week. The work- 
ers of Gdansk were up in arms again: 
16,000 angry employees of the Lenin Ship- 
yard went on strike and occupied the 
sprawling complex. They were soon 
joined by bus drivers and workers at some 
17 other factories, and the number of 
strikers swelled to more than 50,000. 

The Gdansk upheaval capped a sev- 
en-week wave of strikes in Poland, most of 
them protesting the sharp rise in meat 
prices since July 1. More than 200 facto- 
ries and enterprises have been affected by 
unrest in such cities as Warsaw, Lublin, 
Lodz and Wroclaw. Since the strikes be- 
gan, the government has offered pay in- 
creases totaling some $117 million, but 
has refused to lower meat prices. 

The Gdansk workers tacked a num- 
ber of political demands onto their calls 
for a $67-a-month pay increase and a roll- 
back of meat prices. Among them: the es- 
tablishment of more representative trade 












unions and the building of a monument to 
the 49 Gdansk workers killed during the 
1970 riots. Seeking to avoid another 
bloody confrontation, officials at first 
showed a surprising willingness to negoti- 
ate, even at the risk of conferring a de facto 
legitimacy on the right to strike. Hours af- 
ter the Gdansk action began, the state- 
controlled press reported that the govern- 
ment had offered a $40-a-month pay 
increase, a sum the strikers rejected. But 
official patience appeared to fray as the 
strike spread. Shortly after Gierek re- 
turned from a visit to the Soviet Union, 
Premier Edward Babiuch hinted omi- 
nously on national television that Poland's 
“unbreakable allies” might have to act un- 
less “we can overcome these problems.” 
At week’s end, the official Polish news 
agency announced that a tentative settle- 
ment with the shipyard workers had fall- 
en through after a few hours. Workers in 
Gdansk, however, claimed to have ended 
their strike after winning a $50 pay raise; 
they said they would continue to occupy 
the shipyard through the weekend in sol- 
idarity with strikers elsewhere. a 


CUBA 


Havana-Bound 
An epidemic of skyjackings 





t seems a throwback to the air piracy 
of the late 1960s, when skyjackings 
steered dozens of planes to Cuba. The mo- 
tive now, as it often was then, is homesick- 
ness. Last week six commercial U.S. air- 
liners were hijacked and forced to fly to 
Havana, apparently by Cuban refugees 
who had come to the U.S. on the recent | 
Freedom Flotilla. First, a Key West- 
bound Air Florida 737 with 33 people 
aboard was commandeered by a Spanish- 
speaking man wielding a “bomb” that 
turned out to be a box containing a bar of 
soap. Next, another Air Florida 737, | 
headed from Key West to Miami with 74 
aboard, was seized by seven passengers 
who threatened to ignite a bottle of gaso- 
line. Then, a National Airlines DC-10 
bound for Puerto Rico was forced to Ha- 
vana by two Spanish-speaking men who 
also threatened to set the plane on fire. 
On Saturday alone, three planes were 
forcibly detoured to Cuba: an Eastern Air | 
Lines 727 en route to Orlando; a Republic 
Air Lines DC-9 headed from Miami to 
Orlando; and a Delta Air Lines widebody 
L-1011, flying from Puerto Rico to Los 
Angeles with 165 aboard. In the first three 
cases, the passengers were unharmed and | 
the planes were allowed to return to the 
U'S.; the fate of passengers and planes in 
the last three was unresolved at week’s 
end. The second seizure provided a clue to 
the common motivation, after a would-be 
member of the hijack gang was arrested at 
Key West and explained how they felt. 
“They were very despondent,” said FBI 
Agent Bill Hayes, “mostly because “a | 
a 





missed their families.” 
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An Argentine Connection? 








AT of terror has descend- 
ed on Bolivia in the four 
weeks since the military took 
over in a coup directed by Gen- 
eral Luis Garcia Meza. Out- 
wardly the signs of military rule 
are few. A handful of uniformed 
police, toting FAL automatic ri- 
fles, guard La Paz’s El Alto air- 
port. Halftracks bar the en- 
trance to the capital’s San 
Andrés University campus, and 
rangers in dark berets patrol out- 
side Miraflores military garri- 
son, the headquarters of the 
army general staff. The main 
sign of activity at Miraflores is 
an irregular flow of white To- 





Presidential Candidate Zuazo 


Arrests by goon squads, and torture by a vicious junta 





Junta Leader Meza 








Other circumstantial evidence of Ar- 
gentine involvement includes ammuni- 
tion and ration boxes marked MADE IN 
ARGENTINA that have been found in La 
Paz. A Bolivian official who was detained 
at Miraflores reported that one of his in- 
terrogator-torturers referred to him as che, 
a@ common term of familiarity in Argenti- 
na. U.S. analysts believe that Garcia Meza 
would not have acted had it not been for 
assurances of Argentine financial support 
following the takeover. Said a senior U.S 
State Department official: “Argentine fin- 


| gerprints are all over this thing.” 





Argentine President Jorge Rafael 
Videla has emphatically denied any such 
involvement, though he said that he 
viewed the Bolivian military “with much 
sympathy.” Videla did admit to sending 
food and money—to aid the Bolivian peo- 
ple rather than the military, he explained 
—"“because we do not want in South 
America what Cuba signifies in Central 
America.” The allusion was curious, con- 
sidering that the Communists have not 
fared well in Bolivia since the failure of 
Che Guevara's 1966-67 effort to launch a 
people's war there. 

With or without Argentine backing, 
the Garcia Meza regime is on weak 
ground. Only eight countries, 
among them Israel, South Africa 
and Paraguay, recognize it. Tin 
miners continue a costly strike 
($1.5 million a day in lost export 
earnings). Not even all the mil- 
itary approve of the coup: Garcia 
Meza’s reshuffling of troop com- 
manders is seen as a clear sign of 
suspect allegiance. Archbishop 
Jorge Manriquez Hurtado of La 
Paz and Bolivia's Council of 
Bishops have condemned the 
junta for creating a “climate of 
violence.” On Aug. 6, Indepen- 
dence Day, the day he probably 
would have been chosen Presi- 
dent, Siles Zuazo announced 
from his hideaway that he was 





yota ambulances without license 
plates used to transport prison- 
| ers rounded up for questioning by armed 
| civilians working for the regime. To Bo- 
| livians inquiring worriedly about friends 
| or relatives who have disappeared behind 
Miraflores’ yellow plastered walls, the 
usual answer is, “We have no prisoners.” 
| Foreign observers estimate, however, that 
at least 2,000 people have been arrested 
Since the takeover; hundreds are said to 
have been killed.* 

Bolivians by now are fairly accus- 
tomed to coups; they have lived through 
four golpes in the past 26 months, a total 
of 189 since the country became indepen- 
dent in 1825. Yet the Garcia Meza junta 
has shown itself to be unusually vicious. 

| After gaining control of most of the coun- 
try on July 17, it claimed that “electoral 





*One prisoner released from detention last week was 
US. Journalist Mary Helen Spooner, who spent six 
days in jail after being charged with defaming the 
new regime. She was freed and expelled to Peru 
after the intervention of two British publications for 
which she writes 





fraud” had given a plurality of votes to 
leftist Candidate Hernan Siles Zuazo in 
the June presidential elections. Because 
none of the candidates had won a ma- 
jority, congress was to have chosen a 


President in early August. Siles Zuazo | 


was expected to win easily, and would 
undoubtedly have picked new military 
chiefs. When the military stepped in, Siles 
Zuazo went into hiding. 

The widespread use of torture in the 
postcoup crackdown as well as the ran- 
dom arrests by roving civilian goon squads 
suggest that the junta has been getting 
some expert help in repression from the 
outside. The most likely accomplice is 
military-ruled Argentina, which was the 
first nation to recognize the new regime 
in La Paz. For years Argentina has main- 
tained a mission of slightly more than a 
dozen intelligence officers in Bolivia, os- 
tensibly to teach at Bolivian military in- 
Stitutions. Their ranks almost doubled be- 
fore the coup 





An irregular flow of ambulances behind yellow plastered walls. 


forming a clandestine “govern- 
ment of the Bolivian people.” He 
called the Garcia Meza regime one of “na- 
tional destruction,” and described it as 
facing “overwhelming” resistance. 

The most decisive blows against the 
junta will probably come from the out- 
side in the form of economic sanctions 
—painful for a country that has no for- 
eign exchange reserves and is dependent 
on aid. Venezuela has frozen $285 mil- 
lion in credit. About $123 million, mostly 


| in development aid, has been lost with 


the suspension of U.S. disbursements. Bo- 
livia’s balance of payments deficit for 1980 
is now forecast to be $500 million; with 
tin exports interrupted, the junta may in 
effect go bankrupt before it has a chance 


| to do more damage. In addition to elim- 


inating all military assistance and sharp- 
ly cutting back on economic aid, the U.S 
last week announced that it was ending a 
joint program of narcotics control with 
the Bolivians. Reason: strong evidence 
that some leading members of the junta 
were trafficking in cocaine rt | 
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Lunchtime shoppers at Macy’s in New York City: “A feeling that we have reached the bottom and the worst is behind us” 





—Economy & Business 





Those Cautious Consumers 





| Inflation-battered and recession-weary buyers return slowly to stores 


he consumer carries the U.S, econ- 
omy on his back. He accounts for 
two-thirds of America’s gross na- 
tional product; and during last fall and 
winter, he fueled the longest peacetime 
period of economic expansion in modern 
| times by buying goods that he knew would 
only cost more next month. This attitude 
has proved to be right on target. In July, 
the prices paid by wholesalers rose 1.7% 
or ata yearly rate of 22.4%. But by the be- 
ginning of 1980, consumer spending was 
slowing down, and when the Federal Re- 
serve Board tightened credit in March, 
the public put away its plastic. As a con- 
sequence, the economy fell hard. Retail 
sales, which had started to soften in Jan- 
uary, plummeted for the next four months 
by $4.9 billion. In the second quarter of 
the year, the G.N.P. declined at a star- 
tling 9.1% annual rate 
Now some retailers are beginning to 
see a few wispy signs that the consumer 
may be again reaching for his wallet. Says 
Charles Duchen, chairman of Younkers 
Inc., a department store chain based in 
Des Moines: “In the past four or five 





weeks, the consumer has grown more con- | the index spurted 16 points, to 58.1% 


fident. There is a feeling that we have 
reached the bottom and the worst is be- 
hind us.” Adds James Zimmerman, pres- 
ident of Rich’s in Atlanta: “Back-to- 
school sales are already very good.” 

That optimism was reflected last week 
in retail sales, which were up 2% during 
July, after an increase of 1.4% in June. 
More than half the July rise came from 
autos, as dealers finally began unloading 
some unsold models; but car sales were 
still substantially below July 1979 levels 

The Conference Board, a Manhattan 
business research group, last week also re- 
ported a sharp increase in consumer con- 
fidence. The monthly survey of 5,000 
households had been declining steadily 
since November 1979, and it hit bottom 
in May, when only 42.1% felt optimistic 
about current business conditions and the 
future of the economy. But Fabian Lin- 
den, the director of the survey, reports: 
“There was a rather marked and surpris- 
ing increase in consumer spirits beginning 
in June, and that was repeated more dra- 


matically in July.” In those two months, 





Though July is not normally a strong 
month for merchants, a number of the big- 
ger retailers managed to ring up good sales 
on selected items. Unusually hot summer 
weather had Sears, Roebuck and Co. cus- 
tomers in Chicago snapping up air con- 
ditioners and fans. At Macy’s in New 
York City last week, business was brisk 
in men’s clothing and home electronics 

But as sales are being made, profits 
are going down. Says Thomas Langenfeld 
of Minneapolis’ Dayton Hudson chain 
“Customers are responding mostly to 


clear-cut value and reductions. A substan- 


tial part of our sales is being achieved by 
cutting prices. Profits are being squeezed.” 
Almost all the large chains are feeling the 
profits pinch. Industry Analyst Stuart 
Robbins of Paine Webber Mitchell 
Hutchins expects second-quarter earn- 
ings for twelve of the biggest retailers to 
decline by an average 25% to 30%. Last 
week J.C. Penney Co. announced that 
profits for April through June were down 
69%, to a negligible $5 million on sales 
of $2.5 billion. Last week the perennially 
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troubled Korvettes Inc., the retail chain, 
was saved from probable bankruptcy 
when its French parent was able to re- 
structure the store’s $57.2 million in bank 
loans. Some suppliers had already halted 
shipments to the store. 

Despite the modest increase in retail 
sales, it is unlikely that consumer spend- 
ing will pull the economy out of recession 
this year, as it did in 1975. Wary custom- 
ers are still doing most of their buying for 
cash rather than on credit. In California 
| the Carter Hawley Hale chain reports 
that in the first half of the year there was a 
24% drop in credit sales. Consumers in 
June decreased their debt load by $3.46 
billion, after a $3.43 billion drop in May. 
Any cash left over is now being stashed 
away in savings accounts. The level of sav- 
ings, which was down to a paltry 3.5% of 
disposable income in January, has risen 
to 4.7%. Says William McDonald of 
Woodward & Lothrop, a Washington- 
based department store chain: “Consum- 
ers were made to believe it was unpatriot- 
ic to buy with credit, and that mood will 
be very slow to unwind.” 

Consumers are also likely to remain 
sluggish spenders because inflation and 
taxes are taking away such a large hunk 
of their incomes. The after-inflation real 
hourly earnings of Americans dropped by 





















































5.6% during the first three months of 
1980, the eighth straight quarter that price 
rises had got the better of paychecks. The 
tax bite is getting bigger too. Just when the 
economy is expected to start picking up, a 
$12.4 billion increase in Social Security 
taxes will take effect in January. This will 
raise the amount paid by a family of four 
earning $25,000 a year by $130 next year. 
Concludes Commerce Department Econ- | 
omist Ago Ambre: “The outlook for con- 
sumer income in the absence of any big 
tax cut is pretty bleak.” 

The American consumer usually has a 
shrewd and speedy reaction to economic 
change, and right now he appears to be 
thinking that the bottom of the recession 
may have passed. It might be a while, 
however, before he starts consuming in 
earnest. Said Rudolph Glin, vice president 
of Milwaukee’s Boston Store: “It's like 
clawing your way up a cliff with your 
fingernails. It is still tough to sell, 
but the consumer is motivated to buy if it 
is an item of real value.” The American 
customer is currently digging out of debt 
and is very careful about how he spends 
his money, but he is also again begin- 
ning to cast a curious eye toward shop 
windows. — By Julie Connelly. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Chicago and 
William Blaylock /Washington 
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Bargains with Few Frills 


oO; department stores may try to win back recess- 
ion-scarred consumers with glamorized décor, person- 
alized service and accordion-like credit arrangements. 
But K mart Corp. knows that the way to the shopper’s 
heart is still through the pocketbook. Most of the 1,750 
stores around the country that show off the company’s 
big red K are riding out the recession relatively well, 
and the discount chain may displace Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. as the US.’s leading retailer. 

K mart has prospered because of a 
no-frills policy that places the premi- 
um on value. In stores that usually have 
the ambience of a supermarket, custom- 
ers can wander amid clothing, lawn 
chairs and stereos, rarely encountering 
a sales assistant. But the prices, as much 
as 15% below those at tonier stores, 
make up for the inconvenience. 

The discount chain rang up $12.7 





overtook those of Kresge stores, and in 1977 Kresge was re- 
named in honor of its successful spin-off. 

Keeping prices low is not easy, even for a large chain. 
K mart has succeeded primarily by careful planning and by 
accumulating remarkably little debt. The company leases 
all its buildings to avoid construction loans and mortgages. 
The chain will soon complete its network of eleven regional 
warehouses, located within a one-day drive of most stores, al- 
lowing K mart stores to keep inventories at a minimum, re- 
ducing a major source of debt. The distribution network 
also allows local managers to order merchandise indepen- 
oawoc. runner dently. As a result, K mart’s Sunbelt 
stores never get stuck with too many 
Snowbelt specialties, like ice hockey 
sticks. 

K mart’s new chairman, Bernard 
M. Fauber, 57, has plans to keep the 
chain expanding. He intends to open 
180 to 190 new stores a year, many of 
them in urban and rural areas that 
the chain does not reach now. New 
stores are likely to be only about half 


billion in sales last year, with profits Packed K mart parking lot, Southfield, Mich. the size of K mart’s normal retail barns. 


of $358 million, second only to Sears’ 

$17.5 billion volume. In the first six .months of 1980, 
K mart’s sales grew by an additional 14.1%, while Sears 
slid 2.2% and Penney’s rose a mere 1%. Since K mart’s 
sales have averaged a 19.3% annual growth since 1970, 
many analysts expect that it will pass Sears by the mid- 
"80s. Says Detroit Investment Analyst Mariann Kotas: 
“Leaving aside Sears’ insurance business, K mart already 
is No. 1 in retail profits.” 

Founded in 1962, K mart was the brainchild of Harry 
Cunningham, the former chairman of S.S. Kresge Co., a stag- 
nant chain of central-city dime stores. Convinced that Kres- 
ge’s inner-city stores held little promise, Cunningham per- 
suaded the company’s board to invest-$80 million in some 
60 suburban K mart outlets. In four years, K mart’s sales 






Fauber insists that by 1990 K mart 
will have 3,000 outlets, making it nearly as ubiquitous as 
McDonald's or Burger King. 

Fauber is also planning a perhaps dangerous shift in re- 
tail strategy. The chain is now expanding its range of goods, 
especially in clothing, and spiffing up the looks of its spar- 
tan stores. Says Fauber: “We aim to get a bigger share of cus- 
tomers’ paychecks.” Sears tried that same tactic, but ended 
up losing many low-budget customers to K mart. While 
K mart’s efforts to draw better-heeled patrons should fur- 
ther broaden its appeal, they could also backfire and leave 
the company vulnerable to the same consumer malaise that 
has afflicted other retailers during the recession. Fauber, 
nonetheless, feels confident that he can polish his money ma- 
chine by giving K marta little glamour. 
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Economy & Business 


Stirrings From a Sleeping Giant 


AT&T reacts to a billion-dollar telecommunications shake-up 


hen it comes to go- 
getter companies for 


does not leap readily to 
mind. For years the world’s 
largest business enterprise, 
with assets of more than 
$114 billion, has also been 
one of the dullest. Its de- 
served reputation is that 
of a lumbering pachyderm, 
content with its status 
as a Government-protected 
monopoly that controls 
83% of the US. telephone market. 

That situation is now changing, and 
fast. Regulatory reform in Washington 
and the breakneck advances of computer 
technology have conspired to create a 
far-reaching shake-up in the U'S.'s $100 
billion-a-year telecommunications indus- 
try. This will probably mean big markets 
as well as potentially huge problems 
for A T & T. 

On the one hand, the company’s priv- 
ileged monopoly status is under attack in 
the courts by the Justice Department as 
well as some 37 private companies, which 
are pressing their own antitrust suits 
against Bell. In June, upstart little MCI 
of Washington, D.C. (sales: $144 million 
annually), won a staggering $1.8 billion 
in damages from a federal court in Chi- 
cago after charging that A T & T had con- 
spired to block its entry into the long- 
distance telephone market. Now MCI is 
selling its phone service in such leading 
markets as New York City, Houston and 
San Diego. The company’s brashly im- 
itative advertising campaign tells cus- 
tomers to “reach out and touch someone. 
But do it for half of what Bell charges.” 
Meanwhile, ITT, Western Union and 
even the parent corporation of the South- 
ern Pacific railroad have started up sim- 
ilar operations. 

More unsettling still for Bell, Congress 
currently has bills before it that will loos- 
en up regulation throughout the entire in- 
dustry and invite even more competition. 
In fact, companies such as General Tele- 
phone & Electronics and ITT are already 
challenging AT&T's dominance over 








Chairman Charles L. Brown 


















phone equipment by selling 
telephones themselves, as 
are a host of smaller firms 
that have been cranking out 
toylike phone gadgets that 
look like beer cans, Mickey 
Mouse and Superman. The 
devices connect right up to 
the Bell lines in homes or of- 
fices. AT&T is fighting 
back through its 1,800 
PhoneCenter retail outlets 
around the country, which 
offer an equally broad array 
of telephone designs to customers. 

Yet even as the company’s compet- 
itors multiply, new and enticing oppor- 
tunities for A T & T are proliferating else- 
where. The most promising field is 
microcomputer electronics—that arcane 
world where the telephone meets the 
computer. 

Until now, Bell has been blocked from 
moving full force into the lucrative new 
market of data communications, in which 
information is transferred directly from 
one computer to another, thereby elim- 
inating, among other things, the need for 
companies to shuffle bulky reels of elec- 
tronic tape back and forth between of- 
fices by mail or messenger service. But in 
April the Federal Communications Com- 
mission ruled that the restriction was sti- 
fling the growth of the entire communi- 
cations industry. Thus the FCC declared 
that the company could start offering just 
about any sort of computer-based tele- 
phone service it wished. 

The FCC decision, which is almost cer- 
tain to provoke a rash of court attacks by 
angry Bell competitors, is nonetheless 
likely to speed the development of a host 
of fascinating new uses for the telephone. 
Before the decade is over, telephones will 
become the central components in entire 
home computer systems, programmed to 
turn on and off household appliances on 
cue, store family financial records or pay 
bills, and even scan data banks for shop- 
ping bargains at neighborhood stores. 

The FCC required that by 1982 the 
company set up a wholly independent 
subsidiary, which has already been nick- 


Toylike telephones made by manufacturers that are chipping away at Ma Bell’s dominance 











named Baby Bell, to manage its new com- 
puter-based services. Even at birth, Baby 
Bell will be a behemoth, with fully 15% 
of AT &T’s total assets; and size alone 
will give it advantages. But tough com- 
petitors are getting together. In October 


a $375 million joint venture of IBM, Com- | 


sat and Aetna Life and Casualty Co. 
will launch its first voice-, data- and im- 
age-transmitting satellite, almost over- 
night becoming A T & T's biggest single 
competitor. 


To hold its own, Baby Bell will have | 


to develop the marketing and sales finesse 


that AT&T, as a regulated monopoly, | 


has never needed. Unlike the top exec- 
utives of aggressive, growth-oriented 
companies like IBM, who tend to rise 
through the ranks of sales and market- 
ing, Ma Bell's managers from Chairman 
Charles L. Brown on down have tra- 
ditionally had engineering and technical 
backgrounds. But the new frontier of com- 
munications is too promising to ignore. 
Says Chairman Brown: “We are going 
to draw a bead on the information mar- 
ket, the dimensions of which had hardly 
been perceived a half-dozen years ago.” 
With that sort of eagerness beginning to 
percolate through Bell, the coming tele- 


communications battles of the 1980s are | 


shaping up as some of the biggest, most 


colorful slugging matches in US. cor- | 


porate history. a 


Pollution Wars 


A lawsuit that turns tables 





or more than a decade outraged en- 


vironmentalists have marched count- 
less companies into court on charges that 
they are polluting nature. But a corpora- 
tion has turned the tables and sued the en- 
vironmentalists for libel. One year ago, 
Rick Webb, 31, coordinator of West Vir- 
ginia Mountain Stream Monitors Project, 
an environmental group, charged in his 
sporadically produced newsletter that the 
strip-mine operation of the D.L.M. Coal 
Corp. of Buckhannon, W. Va., had “de- 
stroyed” seven miles of trout streams on 
the Buckhannon River as a result of sul- 
furic acid and iron poisoning. Webb's 
complaint helped result in a federal in- 
spection and a pollution study of land near 
the mines by the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Though firms normally are reluctant 
to challenge such allegations in court be- 
cause the cases can result in bad publicity, 
D.L.M. decided to fight. Last month it 
filed a $200,000 libel suit charging that 
Webb’s account was “totally false and un- 


true, defamatory and libelous, intentional- | 


ly and maliciously published.” 

Webb claims he is not dismayed by 
the suit, saying, “It has spotlighted the 
problem better than we ever could have 
done.” Some businessmen, though, feel 
that the case will have a sobering effect on 
environmental activists. a 
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Sorry, No Smut 


Tempest in an oil barrel 
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Drilling rig in Nigeria's Abiteye field 


H* three of the world’s largest and 
richest oil companies been caught 
cheating a major OPEC oil-producing na- 
tion out of $6.1 billion? Or was it simply 
that the OPEC producer was attempting 
to blame the oil companies for the miss- 
ing money in order to cover up its own ad- 
ministrative incompetence? 

For a briefly tantalizing moment last 
week, those were the questions being 
asked in the world of Big Oil. Breathless 
dispatches out of Lagos, Nigeria, hinted 
at an erupting major scandal. On one side 
were the Royal Dutch/Shell Group, Mo- 
bil and Gulf Oil. Arrayed against them 
was the ten-month-old civilian govern- 
ment of President Alhaji Shehu Shagari, 
which seemed to be charging that the oil 
companies had somehow or other tricked 
it out of 183 million bbl. of high-quality 
Nigerian crude. The government ap- 
peared to demand that the oil be either re- 
turned or paid for. The situation took on 
added importance because Nigeria is the 
U‘S.’s largest supplier of crude oil (923,000 
bbl. a day) after Saudi Arabia. 

In fact there was far less to the di- 
verting little drama than met the eye. 
Though front-page stories in the U.S. anx- 
iously warned that the action by Nigeria 
had dealt a serious blow to oil companies 
and consumers alike, the Shagari govern- 
ment had done nothing of the kind. The 
stillborn scandal really amounted to 
something considerably different from 
what the overeager press reporting in La- 
| gos and the US, implied. 

The confusion began a year ago when 
the Punch, a newspaper that is more not- 
ed for its third-page cheesecake than its 
investigative prowess, reported that ap- 
proximately $5 billion was missing from 
the accounts of the government-run Ni- 
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gerian National Petroleum Corp. In re- 
sponse to the charges, the newly installed 
Shagari government last spring appointed 
a five-man tribunal to investigate. The 
group’s report, which was released two 
weeks ago, noted that the government's 
oil records were a shambles, but that there 
was no evidence of any missing funds. 
Instead the tribunal concluded that 
during the years 1975-78, when Nigerian 
crude was not selling well because of a 
short-lived world oil glut, the three oil 
companies, which pump approximately 
80% of Nigeria’s normal production of 
some 2 million bbl. daily, had cut back 
production, at the government's request, 
to an average of about 1.7 million bbl. a 
day. Traditionally, the companies had 
been splitting their production on a 45%- 
55% basis with the government, for daily 





ments by about 15 days because our col- | 
lections are not as good as normal and 
the cost of money is high.” 

By taking as long as 120 days to pay 
bills usually due in 30 days, companies 
can stretch available cash and reduce 
bank credit requirements. Even big com- 
panies are getting into the act. Before it re- 
ceived its federally guaranteed loan in 
June, Chrysler Corp. developed expert 
skills at stringing along its suppliers. It 
wangled extended terms and price cuts, 
and even talked some suppliers into ac- 
cepting Chrysler cars in lieu of cash. 





orporate treasurers have become art- 
ful in explaining away their delin- 
quencies. Blaming the post office is now 


| as old-fashioned as the roll-top desk. More 


liftings of about 1 million bbl. of crude. | 


In order to stay at that level, the com- 
panies kept somewhat more of the re- 
duced daily production for themselves 
and delivered somewhat less to the 
government. 

The Nigerian government settled for 
that arrangement in hopes of offsetting 
as much revenue loss as possible. The oil 
companies continued to pay the same tax- 
es and royalties, even though overall Ni- 
gerian production had declined. 

Now, with oil prices nearly triple what 
they were two years ago, the Nigerians 
want to start pumping some of the oil that 
they left untapped before, and the real 
issue between the two sides boils down to 
who is going to pay the cost of pumping 
it out of the ground. That is something 
the three companies will probably be hap- 
py to discuss. a 


Owning-Up Time 
“Your check is in the mail” 


Ww: sales slow, interest rates high 
and money tight, businessmen are 
looking for any creative way to make their 
bottom lines look better. One sharp-pen- 
cil technique is euphemistically called 
“prudent cash management.” But to its 
victims this is the 
old game of “Your 
check is in the 
mail.” Says John 
Gordana, president 
of Equitable Ad- 
justment Service, 
Inc., in New Jer- 
sey: ‘Normally re- 
sponsible execu- 

Ba tives with good 
é “Wr™ credit records are 
conjuring up ingenious techniques to stall 
or avoid bill payments.” 

Manufacturers took an average of 45 
days to pay their bills during the first quar- 
ter of 1980, a sharp increase from 40.5 
days in 1976. Among the worst offend- 
ers: department-store chains and auto 
manufacturers. One Los Angeles giftware 
importer and distributor explains frankly: 
“We've intentionally slowed our bill pay- 











up-to-date bromides include: “My firm’s 
headquarters is in Paris, and the checks 
come from there”; “We're missing your 
invoice”; or “Our computer broke down.” 

To keep cash flowing in on schedule. 
many companies are hiring commercial 
collection agencies. Business is thriving 
for the so-called corporate knee breakers 
who skim 20% to 25% from each collect- 
ed debt. During the first three months of 
the year, they corralled 22% more out- | 
standing debts than during the same pe- 
riod in 1979. This year collections are ex- 
pected to exceed $1.3 billion. 

Other firms prefer to handle dead- 
beats on their own. During the 1973-75 re- 
cession, the Trane Co., an air conditioner 
manufacturer in La Crosse, Wis., had to 
carry $750 million in due bills. Now, 
Trane starts leaning on customers after 
30 days. If the bill is not paid within 90 
days, Trane goes to court and obtains a 
mechanic’s lien on the building where the 
equipment is installed. Recalcitrant con- 
tractors usually pay up fast. 

One of the toughest creditors is now 
the Federal Government. If people are 
slow in paying their 
tax bills, the Internal 
Revenue Service in- 
creasingly seizes ev- 
erything from houses 
to cars and boats. The 
goods are then sold at 
auction. So far, the 
number of IRS sei- 
zures has increased 
by 44% this year, and 
some local tax offices 
have started contests to see who can pick 
up the most goods in a month. 

As the trend to slow settlements 
grows, the old 2% discount for quick cash 
payment has fallen into disuse and abuse. 
Says Debt Collector Gordana: “Cash dis- 
counts now cause nothing but trouble.”. 
Some brazen slow payers even deduct the 
bonus from their bills, though they have 
waited several months to put the check 
in the mail. Berol, U.S.A., a writing in- 
struments manufacturer in Danbury, 
Conn., discovered that too many custom- 
ers were pocketing the unearned discount. 
It thus cut the cash allowance in half and 
now sends dunning letters to those that 
do not pay up on time. = 
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‘A Mountain of Debt in Brazil 


International bankers are hooked by the biggest borrower 


Oo n those frequent occasions when their 
country careens toward yet another 
seemingly insoluble crisis, Brazilians like 
to reaffirm their abiding faith in last-min- 
ute miraculous rescues. “God,” they say, 
“is a Brazilian.” If ever Brazil needed di- 
vine intervention it is now. 

With its huge size and vast mineral re- 
sources, Brazil ought to be one of the 
world’s most prosperous nations. 
Instead a series of policy blun- 
ders and punishing outside fac- 
| tors have pushed the colossus of | 
the south once again into a quag- 
mire of economic problems. 

After subsiding for nearly a 
decade. inflation is now racing 
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upward at the stunning annual rate of 
106.8%. Ironically, that is even a litle 
higher than the rate that prompted Bra- 
zil’s generals in 1964 to overthrow duly 
elected President Jodo Goulart and estab- 
lish a military dictatorship. Meanwhile, 
the Brazilian cruzeiro continues to plum- 
met in value—from 26 to 54 per $1 dur- 
ing the past twelve months. Unemploy- 
ment is climbing, and only a fraction of 
the young people entering the labor pool 
each year ever find jobs. One conse- 
quence: alarming crime rates in the ever 
more overcrowded cities. 

In addition to these problems, Brazil 
has a relatively new and even more press- 
ing problem—piles and piles of debt. 
Keeping company with such indigent na- 
tions as Zaire, Peru and Bangladesh, Bra- 
| zil has earned the dismal distinction of 
being the developing country that has 
plunged most deeply into deficit. At the 
moment, it owes the astonishing total of 
more than $50 billion, mainly to in- 
ternational banks. 

Even for Brazil, which has the 
free world’s eighth largest economy 
(G.N.P.: $209 billion), the burden of car- 
rying such debt is debilitating. Just paying 
the interest charges on it will cost $7.3 bil- 
lion this year. Unable to generate such 


















Planning Minister Antonio Delfim Netto and the $10 billion Itaipu hydroelectric dam project 
Since “God is a Brazilian, ” they expect miraculous rescues from some insoluble problems. 
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funds on its own, Brazil must borrow to 
stay afloat; this year it needs an additional 
$12 billion, but so far has managed to raise 
only $6.8 billion. Yet many of the big in- 
ternational banks are approaching their 
credit limits for the country. 

The man in charge of managing the 
crisis is Planning Minister Antonio Del- 
fim Netto, 52, the country’s most pow- 
erful official, after President 
Joao Baptista de Figueiredo. A 
cherubic, Chicago-trained econ- 
omist, Delfim held the post of 
Finance Minister during Brazil's 
prosperous early ‘70s. He is con- 
vinced that the country can solve 
its problems only by aggressive 
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growth, especially in exports, agriculture 
and the creation of new energy sources. 
Thus he is pressing ahead with devel- 
opment projects like the $10 billion Itai- 
pu Dam, the world’s largest hydroelectric | 
project. As Delfim explained to TIME 
Buenos Aires Bureau Chief George Rus- 
sell: “We are a classic case of an un- 
derdeveloped country with an excess of 
government spending and with difficulty 
in expanding exports to cover the cost 
of imports.” 


ike other oil-poor developing coun- 

tries, Brazil is a victim of rising pe- 
troleum prices. Despite last year’s impres- 
sive 35% rise in exports, to $9.2 billion, 
Brazil suffered an overall trade deficit of 
$2.7 billion. This year’s higher petro 
prices are pushing its trade deficit more 
deeply into the red. The deficit is worse 
because the previous military regime fla- 
grantly neglected the agricultural sector. 
The unhappy result: despite rich agricul- | 
tural resources, Brazil last year had to 
spend $1.8 billion on food imports alone. 

Delfim is fostering a revival of Bra- 
zilian agriculture through an incentive 
system that will grant credits and guar- 
antee floor prices to farmers. On the pe- 
troleum front, President Figueiredo and 








| compared with $303 million in 1945. 


Delfim are wooing Venezuela, Mexico 
and Iraq in hopes of securing assured sup- 
plies of oil. 

Delfim’s aim is to more than double 
Brazilian exports to $40 billion or 
so by 1984. With West German help, 
for example, he intends to turn Brazil 
into an exporter of such high-technol- 
ogy items as nuclear reactors. Unfor- 
tunately, most of Brazil's industry is so 
tightly controlled by an oppressive bu- 
reaucracy that it generally lacks the en- | 
trepreneurial spark to compete effectively 
in world markets. 

Despite Brazil's perilous economic 
state, few international bankers expect 
that its funds will be cut off. Most banks 
are awash in deposits and looking for 
places to make safe investments. Says | 
Vivian Morgan-Mendez, an economist at 
Sao Paulo’s Banco de Boston: “What oth- | 
er country looks better as a long-run prop- 
osition?” The answer, of course, is that 


| many do. But Brazil has achieved that 


most enviable role of a debtor: it is so 
far in hock to so many banks that its cred- 
itors cannot allow it to go broke g 


Bad News Bonds 


Washington's new sales pitch 





or three generations. U.S. Savings 

Bonds have been favored gifts for ba- 
bies, college grads and newlyweds. In 
recent years, however, that so-called share 
of America has been a bum investment. 
Government bonds are safe, but the max- 
imum interest of 7% has often been only 
half of that earned on almost equally se- 
cure bank savings certificates. } 

Now the Gray Panthers, a senior cit- 
izens lobby, has forced Washington to 
admit that bonds are not a wise way to 
make money. Last year the group com- 
plained to the Federal Trade Commission 
that the Government was misleading in- 
vestors, who did not realize that the real 
value of the money put in bonds was de- 
creasing rather than increasing during a 
period of high inflation. 

The FTC normally chases after false 
corporate advertising claims, such as Car- 
ter’s Little Liver Pills’ promised relief 
from liver ailments or Listerine’s guar- 
antee that it helps fight colds. But last 
week the FTC forced the U.S. Treasury 
Department to change the ads it uses to 
promote bonds. Previously it had empha- 
sized the interest earned and claimed that 
bonds were a “good investment.” The new | 
ads will stress that through plans like pay- 
roll deductions, bonds can be a good meth- 
od of forced regular saving. 

The new honest advertising is unlike- 
ly to set off any stampede to buy bonds. | 
Sales reached a patriotic peak during 
World War II, but in recent years the in- 
vesting public has preferred to put its 
spare cash into stocks or socks. Last year | 
only $144 million in bonds were sold, 
a 
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Why the best? 

Because Tareytons 

Ulalrolel-Meial-lcees-| Mili cis 

means taste that's 

Jaslele) (ami @anlst- lars) \ 

iF \Welm@ tal-le-ge lls) (ale (its 

It means that no other 

cigarette is quite like 

Tareyton. “We'd rather light than fight?” 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 














Christie Brinkley (top) and Beverly Johnson 
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“Come with Me to Casablancas” 


So says upstart Johnny, as Manhattan's model wars rage 


ie New York City, the nation’s fashion 
capital, the $50 million-a-year modeling 
business has long been the arena for some 
of the fiercest and most feline competition 
in the U.S. Rarely has the competition 
been more savage than today, when top 
models can, and do, switch agencies al- 
most as often as they change costumes, 
often at the drop of a harsh word or a 
seductive whisper 

The pulchritude wars began in ear- 
nest three years ago, when the longtime 
dominance of Ford Models, Inc., was 
challenged by an interloper from Paris. 
The parvenu, John Casablancas, had 


Jerry and Eileen Ford run the top agency ina fierce and feline business 
For battling brokers, red-marked Bibles and often unprintable epithets 


owned the biggest model agency in Paris 
and for years enjoyed an uneasy working 
relationship with “Godmother” Eileen 
Ford, trading /es girls between continents 
as occasion and opportunity demanded 
Then, in 1977, despite an unwritten agree- 
ment that he would not set up shop in 
the U.S., Casablancas descended on Man- 
hattan. He promptly aggravated the as- 
sault by raiding some of Ford’s most 
toothsome stars—10s or near 10s all—as 
well as some of her key operational 
executives. 

Hell hath no fury like a woman bro- 
ker scorned. Eileen sent Bibles to the de- 
fectors with passages about Judas marked 
in red. More significantly, Eileen, 58, and 


| her partner-husband Jerry, 55, filed a $7.5 
| million suit against Casablancas’ Elite 


Model Management Corp. and his four 
Parisian partners for “violation of fidu- 
ciary trust.” The second largest agency 
in the U.S., Wilhelmina Models Inc., sued 
Casablancas for $4 million. While the 
suits have yet to come to trial—and quite 





| landed 


possibly never will—the epithets and the 
raids and the counterraids have piled up 
with the intensity of Hawaiian breakers 
boiling in the background of a bathing- 
beauty cover shot 

Beverly Johnson was one of Elite’s 
most sensational catches. The superstar 
model, who was the first black to adorn 
the cover of Vogue, is a typical warrior of 
the model wars. She started with Ford in 
1971, switched to Wilhelmina in 1973, 
and returned to Ford in 1974 until she 
in Casablancas in 1977. Last 
month she made a stab at leaving Ca- 
sablancas and returned to Ford, only to re- 





bound to the Casablancas stable. The 
most telling deserter from Wilhelmina 
was Patti Hansen, who disports her form 
in Calvin Klein jeans and has just fin- 
ished acting in Peter Bogdanovich’s film 
They All Laughed. In all, some 20 Ford 
stars—led by sultry, pouty Janice Dick- 
inson and Christie Brinkley, the Chanel 
No. 19 girl—and a dozen young “boppers” 
from other agencies also joined John 
(Brinkley ended up back with Ford last 
month.) Considering that an agency 
makes commissions of 10% to 20% ona 


| star model's $200,000-plus annual in- 


come, such defections are costly not only 
in prestige but also in cash. 


asablancas has also suffered battle- 

field defeats, most notably the loss of | 
Esmé Marshall, 19, fresh-faced cover girl 
who pioneered the bobbed look. Other 
stars who have exited Elite are Anna An- 
dersen (Opium perfume) and Cover Girls 
Kim Alexis and Lisa Taylor. Among the 
few stellar models who have remained 
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faithful to one agency are Cheryl Tiegs, 
Lauren Hutton and Shelly (Charlie’s girl) 
Hack, all longtime Ford belles 

Manhattan-born, European-educated 
Casablancas, 37, has lured the girls and 
revolutionized the business with a com- 
bination of personal charm, a fine eye 
for female sensuality, and marketing sa- 
gacity. Says he: “The girls were tired of 
the supermarket approach to modeling 
They wanted more personalized service.” 
Which he provides. He strokes their egos, 
breaks out champagne for newcomers 
and maintains a relaxed, easygoing man- 
ner that contrasts with Eileen Ford’s 
housemotherly approach. Says blond Lisa 
Murrell, 24, a “bread-and-butter girl” who 
poses for many mail-order catalogues, 
and has twice quit and returned to Ca- 
sablancas: “I feel comfortable and con- 
fident with John. He’s got so much finesse 
He may be full of bull, but he does it 
so well.” 

Casablancas also realized that the 
young Venuses who vend every imagin- 


able product in print and on TV could 
command far higher rates than they were 
getting. The hourly charge for a top mod- 
el has trebled (up to $300 an hour) in the 
past three years. Instead of setting fixed 
fees for a model’s time, Casablancas start- 
ed negotiating each booking with a canny 
perception of the client’s particular needs 
and the girl’s availability. The whole in- 
dustry has had to follow suit, with the re- 
sult that many models’ incomes and cli- 
ents’ budgets have skyrocketed. Now, says 
one rival, “every booking is like deciding 
a most-favored-nation agreement.” With 
annual billings (and cooings) expected to 
reach $9 million this year, Casablancas 
aims to top Wilhelmina in 1980 as No. 2 
agency after Ford 

The come-with-me-to-Casablan- 
cas approach does not appeal to his com- 


| 
| 
| 


petitors. “I confess to unpleasant feelings | 


about John,” the urbane Jerry Ford told 
TIME. “His methods are sleazy. I don’t 
like him and I don’t respect him.” Wil- 
liam Weinberg, who has headed Wilhel- 
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John Casablancas celebrates at a Manhattan disco with his new recruit, Patti Hansen 
For vending Venuses, personalized service and most-favored-nation agreements. | 

































mina since the death last year of the for- 
mer Ford model who founded the 
eponymous agency, disparages Casablan- 
cas with the observation: “The agencies 
were always competitive but never this 
low. The Fords always evidenced an eth- 
ic and created many of the good prac- 
tices that benefited the models.” Says Ca- 
sablancas, who speaks in often unprint- 
able terms about the vendetta: “What gets 
me is the permanent, ever present nas- 
tiness of Eileen Ford. She is Machiavel- 
lian and Byzantine. She is like a snake 
with seven heads: cut off six and she still 
has one left to bite you.” 


he Fords sprouted an extra head with 

the formation of a new agency called 
Fame. Its president is Jerry Masucci, 41, 
a onetime New York City policeman who | 
made a fortune with the Fania record 
company. The Fords own one-third of 
Fame and handle the financial opera- 
tions. Fame’s first famous enlistee was 
Esmé. Echoing the Casablancas philos- 


| Kim Alexis (top) and Esmé Marshall 











ophy, Lawyer Richard Talmadge, anoth- 
er part owner of Fame (and the Fords’ 
attorney), notes that a model is “more 
than a pretty face selling a product.” Says 
he: “A model is negotiated for now like 
an actor in a film series. A model today 
has almost the same importance to an ad- 
vertiser or manufacturer as an actor or ac- 
tress would to a film producer. The mod- 
els are the movie stars of advertising.” 
Zoltan Rendessy, Hungarian-born owner 
of the fourth-ranking Zoli agency, sees 
Fame as another outpost from which the 
Fords can shoot Elite down: “The Fords 
will do anything to take models away from 
John.” 

There is little doubt that Eileen and 
Jerry Ford will maintain their sovereignty 
in the model wars. But Casablancas al- 
ways has a fallback. He is married to his 
first model, Jeanette Christjansen, a for- 
mer Miss Denmark, who at 32 can still 
match cheek and thigh with some of | 
bodydom’s finest. —Sy MichaelDemarest. |= 
Reported by Georgia Harbison/New York z 
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Pre-emptive Purge in the Pac-10 





ew Year's Day without U.S.C. in the 

Rose Bowl? That is rather like 
Thanksgiving without turkey or Christ- 
mas without presents. Come next New 
Year's Day, however, the always formi- 
dable Trojans from the University of 
Southern California are certain to be miss- 
ing from the big game in Pasadena—and 
one team or another from the Midwest's 
Big Ten Conference might get to win one 
for a change. In response to the worst col- 
lege athletic scandal since the basketball 
point-shaving affair of the 1950s, the Pa- 
cific-10 Conference has declared half its 
football teams ineligible for the 1980 
championship and all postseason play. 





That in effect creates a Pac-5 for the com- 
ing season's bowl games. 

The action came none too soon. When 
the conference turned up evidence last fall 
that eight football players from Arizona 
State University had received bogus cred- 
its and forged transcripts, it moved quick- 
ly, forcing Arizona State to forfeit five of 
its six wins for the 1979 season. By Feb- 
ruary the scandal had spread to four other 
conference campuses—University of Or- 
egon, Oregon State University, University 
of California at Los Angeles (U.C.L.A.) 
and U.S.C.—but this time the conference 
dithered. Meeting in Bellevue, Wash.., last 
spring, a council of Pac-10's athletic di- 
rectors and faculty representatives man- 
aged to avoid any disciplinary action. 

Last week, however, the conference 
finally took a more decisive step. The 
presidents and chancellors of the ten 
schools unanimously voted a year of foot- 
ball ineligibility for the five universities. 
They also ordered that all football games 
won by U.C.L.A. in 1977, Oregon State in 
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Five teams are ruled ineligible for next season’s Rose Bowl 


1977 and 1979, and Oregon in 1977, 1978 | 


and 1979 be forfeited. U.S.C. can keep its 
Pac-10 football title for 1979 but loses its 
1978 national track championship and is 
banned from participating in the confer- 


ence and National Collegiate Athletic As- | 


sociation championships in the coming 
season. Oregon must recompute its scores 
in 1980 swimming meets, subtracting 
points won by ineligible swimmers. 

Most known violations were for giving 
athletes credit for extension courses at 
small colleges that they never took. Rocky 
Mountain College of Billings, Mont., ap- 
parently well known as a refuge for strug- 
gling jocks, gave bogus academic credit to 


students from Arizona State, U.C.L.A. | 


and several nonconference schools as well 
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(among them: California State Polytech- | 


nic University at Pomona, Purdue Uni- 


versity and San Jose State University). | 
False credit was also offered for courses | 


given in California by Ottawa University 
of Ottawa, Kans., Pacific Christian Col- 
lege of Fullerton, Calif., and California 
Lutheran College in Thousand Oaks. An 
Oregon linebacker got credit for a course 
in jogging from Lane Community College 
of Eugene, Ore., on grounds that the run- 
ning he had done during football practice 
was enough course work. 

At US.C., 34 athletes, including Heis- 
man Trophy Winner Charles White and 
28 other members of the football team, 
got credit for—but did not attend—three 
courses in speech. Though the news did 
not break until February, the university 
learned about it in December and put to- 
gether a crash course over the Christmas 
holidays, just before the Rose Bowl game. 
Then most of the athletes were forced to 





take a second crash course because of “ir- 
regularities” in the first one. When the stu- 
dent-run Daily Trojan printed the story, 
the debate coach who taught the speech 
courses and the athletic department ac- 
ademic coordinator both resigned. A 
U.S.C. official said last winter that he had 
“some evidence” that several academic 
departments may have given false credit 
to athletes, though no other abuses have 
since been reported. 

Most Pac-10 spokesmen have taken 
the position that the penalties are suitably 
draconian. Glenn Terrell, president of 
Washington State University, called them 
“severe and jolting.” Said Joe Avezzano, 
new head football coach at Oregon State: 
“I’m not sure we weren't on a runaway car 
ready to self-destruct.” John Schwada, 
Arizona State’s president, called the pen- 
alties “nearly unprecedented.” 

In fact, the Pac-10 action was mild 
Thanks to a technicality of enrollment 
and a wink of the eye by the conference. 
U.S.C. gets to keep last season’s Rose 
Bow! win and will be eligible for this year’s 
national championship balloting—unlike 
Oklahoma and Kentucky, which were put 
on probation by the N.C.A.A. in the past 
for recruiting offenses and pointedly kept 
out of one of the two polls, The five guilty 
Pac-10 teams can still be shown on ABC's 
weekly college football telecasts. For 
US.C., a team that television executives 
love, this means the maximum five na- 
tional TV appearances over the next two 





years at $300,000 a game. Since Rose Bowl | 
income is divided evenly among the ten 
schools no matter which team plays the 
game, no school stands to lose a dime be- 
cause of the penalties. Said U.S.C. Ath- 
letic Director Richard Perry: “We don’t 
promise kids they'll go to the Rose Bowl 
when we recruit, so we haven't betrayed 
anyone. It’s just a one-year shot, more of 
a personal wound.” 


i n part, the Pac-10 action may have been 
a pre-emptive strike, intended to head 
off harsher penalties by the N.C.A.A. Of- 
ficials there, who have been investigating 
phony transcripts and fake credits since 
last November, had no comment on last 
week's move, but few observers think 
they are eager to take on the big schools. 
Said one TV executive who follows the 
college scene: “If Montana breaks the 





rules, they send 50 investigators. If it's 
U\S.C., they send a polite letter and say, | 
‘Please answer these questions by mail.’ 
You can count on the N.C.A.A. to do noth- 
ing.” Still, hardly a week goes by with- 
out a new and juicy tidbit. Last week 
the Chicago Tribune published charges 
that All-Pro Running Back Chuck Mun- 
cie of the New Orleans Saints never at- 
tended classes while at the University of 
California at Berkeley. If so, come 
September the new Pac-5 could conceiv- 
ably become the Pac-4. —By John Leo. 
Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Los Angeles 
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A Tale of Two Conventions 





He moved unobtrusively in 
the choked aisles on the 
floor of the Democratic 
Convention, greeting state 
party leaders by their first 
names, bantering easily 
with old friends, picking up 
nuggets of political infor- 
mation along the way. Having covered 
countless primaries in three campaigns, 
Curtis Wilkie of the Boston Globe seemed 
to have sources in every cranny of Mad- 





slipped quietly off the floor to write an au- 
thoritative story about how President Car- 
ter’s operatives were pressuring wavering 
| delegates. It was old-style political report- 
ing at its best. 

Ed Bradley of CBS was also canvass- 
ing delegations, but there was nothing un- 
| obtrusive about it. More famous than all 
but a handful of the Democrats on the 
floor, Bradley was slowed by autograph 
seekers and fans asking him to pose for 
photographs. Like Wilkie, he had to de- 
velop solid sources to stay on top of con- 
vention developments. He also needed in- 
terview subjects who would go on camera 
with timely information. It was new-style 
political reporting at its most trying 

Reporters like Wilkie and Bradley are 
part of an elite corps of journalists, drawn 
mostly from large newspapers, newsmag- 
azines and the networks, who dominate 
coverage of such major national events 
as the conventions. The clout of their em- 
ployers gives them access unheard of 
among most regional newspapers and 
television stations—and hence an influ- 
ence that far transcends their numbers 

Though both work for major news or- 





ison Square Garden. After an hour he | 





How a newspaperman and a TV reporter covered the Democrats 


ganizations, Wilkie and Bradley were, in 
a sense, covering two different conven- 
tions. Wilkie’s was the time-honored af- 
fair of party bosses in smoke-filled rooms, 
cutting behind-the-scenes deals. Bradley's 
was the modern, made-for-television ex- 
travaganza of briefly glimpsed public 
events and quickly forgotten stand-up in- 
terviews. Neither the Globe nor CBS gave 
—or claimed to give—a complete picture. 
The newspaper preferred analysis and 
backstage maneuvering to the podium 
play-by-play. As for TV’s supposedly all- 
seeing eye, it focused on the exuberant 
demonstrations after Senator Kennedy's 
rousing Tuesday speech; actually a large 
portion—perhaps most—of the delegates 
were not involved in the display at all. 

With press representatives outnum- 
bering delegates by more than 3 to | 
(11,500 press credentials were issued for 
the event), it was sometimes difficult to 
figure out who was convening. President 
Carter's renomination was a fairly hum- 
drum story, yet the networks deployed 
2,000 staffers and spent $30 million in pur- 
suit of respectable ratings. By comparison, 
the Democratic National Committee was 
given only $4 million to conduct the en- 
tire four-day affair 

Wilkie, 39, is an affable Mississippian 
with an accent that sounds like marbles 
rolling around in a pail of Delta mud. A 
drooping mustache and gray-streaked 
hair that tumbles over his collar contrib- 
ute to an aspect somewhere between a 
Confederate cavalry officer and Catfish 
Hunter. He began his career with the 
Clarksdale (Miss.) Press Register (circ 
7,325), got his first taste of national pol- 
itics—and a highly flattering portrayal in 


The Boys on the Bus, Timothy Crouse’s 
book about the 1972 campaign—at the 
Wilmington (Del.) News Journal (circ. 
133,000) and hired on at the Globe (490,- 
000) in 1975. After chronicling Jimmy 
Carter's 1976 campaign, Wilkie became 
the paper’s White House correspondent 

One of eight Globe writers in New 
York last week, Wilkie was again assigned | 
to the Carter beat. From the start his main 
interest was whether Kennedy would ap- 
pear on the podium with the renominated 
President. He even wagered a dinner with 
Richard Moe, chief of staff for Vice Pres- 
ident Mondale, that Kennedy would forgo 
this traditional expression of unity. “I’m 
sure he’s not going to do it,” said Wilkie 
the day the convention got under way 
“But not sure enough to write it.” 





very morning, Wilkie arrived at 

Carter convention headquarters in 
midtown Manhattan in search of polit- 
ical dope. Cabinet officers were practical- 
ly begging to be interviewed, but Wilkie 
and most experienced Washington hands 
studiously ignored them, figuring they 
knew less than the press did. Many re- 
porters dutifully attended formal briefings 
on the platform planks, but with little en- 
thusiasm. After a session with Stuart 
Eizenstat, Carter's chief domestic adviser, 
one reporter was left behind snoozing in 
his chair 

With real news in short supply, news- 
men interviewed each other. One morn- 
ing Wilkie found himself surrounded by 
eight reporters, including representatives 
of the New York Jimes, Washington Post 
and Los Angeles Times, all picking his 
brain about the platform compromises the 
night before. On another occasion a TV 
crew spotted him briefing colleagues and 
thought he was a Carter aide. “No lights! | 
No pictures!” shouted the mortified Wil- 
kie as the cameramen descended 

After lunch he would mosey over to 
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the Carter trailers inside Madison Square 
Garden. Comments from presidential 
aides were often cryptic, but Wilkie usu- 
ally managed to get a sense of how Car- 
ter’s men were faring against their foe 
from Massachusetts. By 9 p.m. or so, he 
would file for the Globe's first edition, then 
do some additional reporting and update 
his stories if necessary. After that it was 
off to a saloon on 33rd Street for some 
Jack Daniel's on the rocks 


Oo: the evening of Carter's renomina- 
tion, Wilkie produced a carefully 
crafted 1,000-word analysis of the cultur- 
al and political gulf between Carter and 
Kennedy. He finished that at 7 p.m., 
cracked open a beer and ten minutes lat- 
er started writing background material for 
the lead story. Except for a brief sortie to 
the hall, Wilkie remained at the typewrit- 
er for the next seven hours, revising his 
stories for the paper’s three morning and 
two afternoon editions. All told he turned 
out more than 3,000 words, the equiva- 
lent of a full-length magazine article. 
Shortly after 11 the next morning, 
Globe Reporter Thomas Oliphant phoned 
in the news that Kennedy would indeed 
appear on the podium, Wilkie wrote a new 
lead for the afternoon edition, then left a 


| message for Dick Moe. It read: “How 


‘bout Dominique’s [a French restaurant 
near the White House]?” Like any sea- 
soned political reporter, Wilkie was philo- 
sophic about his batting average. “We're 
like Mark Belanger [the Baltimore Ori- 
oles’ sure-handed shortstop],” he said. 
“Good field, no hit.” 

For Ed Bradley, also 39, the conven- 
tion was especially traumatic and ex- 
hausting. His mother suffered a stroke the 
week before, and for a time he wondered 
whether he should bow out. “On Sunday 
night I couldn’t even write a 30-second 
spot,” he said. “But I thought to myself, 
if she sees me up there, she is going to get 
a charge out of it.” CBS provided a lim- 
ousine so he could visit his mother each 
day in Philadelphia, 90 miles away. 

Bradley began his broadcast career as 
a radio disc jockey and became a full- 
time correspondent for CBS in 1973. He 
covered the fall of Cambodia and Viet 
Nam in 1975 and was named White 
House correspondent in 1976. Two years 
later he joined CBS Reports, where two 
of his stories won Emmys. Next year he 
will begin as a correspondent on the top- 
rated 60 Minutes. 

Bradley arrived as early as 3 p.m. in 
the CBS “ready room” to have his face 
made up. His special equipment: a battery 
pack around the waist, a headset and a 
pair of steel-toed combat boots. “After be- 
ing stepped on once too often during the 
Republican Convention, I decided I'd 
wear these to this one.”’ Every day he had 
several story ideas ready before the live 
broadcast began. Once one of them was 
aired he would begin improvising. “Ev- 
erything,” he said, “is happening right 
now.” He added with a grin: “If there’s no 
drama, I'll turn to human interest—like 
the 26-year-old woman who has five kids 





and never had time for a honeymoon so 
she opted to come to the convention as her 
honeymoon.” 

Bradley had mixed results as a match- 
maker. Tuesday night a Kennedy sup- 
porter who had worked two years for Car- 
ter refused to be interviewed. “That was 
the biggest disappointment for me to- 
night,” Bradley said. “He wasn’t a name, 
but he is the kind of person Carter needs if 
this whole thing is going to come togeth- 
er.” Another time, Bradley arranged a po- 
tentially combustible joint interview with 
two feuding delegates from Maryland; on 
camera they were all sweetness. 

Being a television floor correspondent 
is physically taxing. Bradley and many of 
his colleagues thought of this somewhat 
resentfully as they wilted in the steamy 
crush of delegates. Late one evening, he 
gazed into the bleachers and spotted a 
magazine reporter asleep in her seat. 
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numbers and appointments. One day at 
the Carter press center, aides quietly told 
the regulars that Jody Powell was about to 
have a briefing in the back room. About 
50 people drifted in—but at least that 
many sat in the front room completely 
oblivious. Said Wilkie: “It’s not the indi- 
vidual, it’s the institution that counts—the 
newspaper or TV network you're with 
There are some terrific reporters from 
small papers, but if they want to cover this 
thing, they can’t get the access they need 
because nobody’s heard of them.” 

In the end, though, the news is often 
so predictable or so trivial that the small- 
er news organizations are not terribly ag- 


| grieved. Says Don Hewitt, a floor produc- 


er for CBS: “Ninety percent of it is hot air, 
and 10% is news.” If that. Perhaps the 
most valiant effort to make it all sound ab- 
sorbing was made by CBS Correspondent 
Harry Reasoner, who observed at the 


Cronkite receives his 1952 convention microphone from CBS News President William Leonard 





Much of the week's news was preordained, only fleeting! ly important or just plain hot air 


That, he mused, was an odd way to “geta 
feeling for what’s going on down here.” 
Moments later, he revived himself with a 
reporter’s usual tonic—a good story. He 
gave this account of a close Pennsylvania 
vote: “What happened was the leadership 
decided that it needed to change four votes 
to make the President look a little better, 
So they just changed them.” 


or all their long hours, Wilkie and 

Bradley fared much better than less 
celebrated colleagues. While the little- 
shots settled for free beer and sandwiches 
ata press lounge funded by the railroad in- 
dustry lobby, the Globe contingent was en- 
joying a final $300 expense account lunch 
at Luchow’s (chosen because it was a fa- 
vorite hangout of Convention Chronicler 
H.L. Mencken). 

The caste system was most evident in 
access to news sources. While reporters 
from small news organizations were 
watching the action on television sets in 
the railroad lounge, White House “regu- 
lars” were able to get private telephone 


| 


end of a particularly dreary night: “After 
a while, the fact that you have no surpris- 
es gets rather dramatic.” 

At convention's close, several hun- 
dred delegates and hangers-on gathered 
below the CBS booth chanting “Walter! 
Walter! Walter!” It was Cronkite’s last 
stint as a convention anchor, and the 
crowd was giving him a rousing salute. At 
a CBS party a few hours later, colleagues 
presented him with a 1952-vintage micro- 
phone that plays a tape of Walter broad- 
casting his first convention, the Demo- 
crats’ get-together that year in Chicago 
But Cronkite seemed in no hurry to go: he 
said he would be back in some capacity in 
1984. After all, even if many conventions 


| offer only pseudo news, there is something 


about them that sets a reporter’s blood 
stirring. Said Wilkie: “I’m jaded about go- 
ing to the White House and seeing the 
President. I think those press conferences 
stink. But I really get up for these 
things.” —By Stephen Smith. 
Reported by Mary Cronin and Elizabeth 
Rudulph/New York 
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Newswatch/ Thomas Griffith 
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TV’s $30 Million Question 


emocracy fares very poorly in the ratings this year. Obviously the public is 

trying to tell politicians and networks something—about conventions as 
well as about the choice of candidates. If a political convention were a sitcom, it 
would be canceled by now. If it were a mini-series, as in some respects it is, any 
producer would be devising more ways to skip the boring parts and speed it up. 
Conventions, however, are the work of four different and uncoordinated produc- 
ers—the party chairman and the three networks—all vying for an audience that 
gets smaller and smaller. Almost as many viewers in the New York City area 
watched an old Marilyn Monroe movie as saw Mo Udall’s keynote address. 

The party itself has little to say about how much of its programming gets 
broadcast. The Democrats video-taped the Republicans in Detroit, in a futile ef-. 
fort to learn what makes broadcasters so often turn their cameras away from the 
podium. Networks generally acknowledge a duty to broadcast at least the key- 
note, the nominations, the roll calls and the acceptance—but, while carrying the 
words, feel free to eye gabbling or dozing delegates. So, to get the anchorman’s at- 
tention, politicians—including last week the Secretaries of State and Defense, as 
well as Rosalynn and Lillian Carter—found themselves climbing up to those 
glassy network booths. So much for those who think the podium is where the con- 
vention takes place. Arriving at Walter Cronkite’s aerie, Vice President Walter 
Mondale was welcomed on the air and asked to wait a moment while CBS—fol- 
lowing its higher iaberinroatSic some commercials. After a jovial exchange of 
banalities, the visitor usually has a self-serving point 
to make. This can be risky, as Gerald Ford learned in 
Detroit, where his appearance irritated a watching 
Reagan. But it was Cronkite, not Ford, who in the 
words of the New Republic's John Osborne, had “gra- 
tuitously and disastrously” characterized Ford’s 
terms as “something like a co-presidency.” Such ver- 
bal overkill is uncharacteristic of Cronkite, an an- 
chorman as gifted as any at noting profoundly that 
we now have “an interesting situation.” 

Ted Kennedy, withdrawing his name the first 
night, took away some of the suspense broadcasters 
had counted upon. So a wild skittering of network 
crickets ensued on the convention floor, as TV re- 
porters with spaceman headsets whomped up the 
next suspenseful question: But will Kennedy stand 
beside Carter on the final night? Stay tuned! Flashy 
whip-arounds by floor reporters (“Come in, Dan”) give the appearance of ag- 
gressive enterprise, but Bob Schieffer of CBS discovered that those Carter White 
House people so casually encountered and interviewed had been primed with 
“talking points” so their stories would agree. 

The $30 million question for networks is whether they would again be will- 
ing to spend so much for so little. Even convention 1 junkies have their doubts. Pre- 
viously, convention coverage meant a great deal in the commercial competition 
between networks. If it still does, NBC this time had an edge over the long dom- 
inant CBS. ABC, the flashy one, sent in the director of its Monday Night Football 
to liven its coverage. But under convention pressure, when the experience, pre- 
paredness, savvy and alertness of Cronkite, Chancellor and Brinkley are so ev- 
ident, ABC’s team of Frank Reynolds and Ted Koppel simply lacked authority. 

And next time? Richard Salant, who presided over CBS News’ best years, 
and is now vice chairman for news at NBC, has been a purist about gavel-to- 
gavel coverage. But, he says, if presidential nominations continue to be de- 
termined months ahead in the primaries, “conventions will be no more news- 
worthy than the Electoral College.” In that case, networks should go into 
convention coverage only when something is really happening. But to interrupt 
regular programming like Dallas, he says, “you'd be driving the viewer crazy, 
confusing him on the story line.” Salant has thought of renting a theater during 
convention week to put on an Ed Sullivan kind of show, so that the acts would 
be easy to break in on. But is that much different from ABC’s practice, deplored 
by Salant, of deserting its convention coverage to put on those irrelevant 20/20 
specials? 

Television—this intrusive, indispensable medium that makes or breaks po- 
litical reputations, and creates its own network stars with reputations to nourish 
or sustain—is now itself dissatisfied. It dominates every stage of the way we 
now choose our political leaders, but finds itself on the side of the many who 
think that the process must change. 








BORN. To Susan Ford Vance, 23, only 
daughter of ex-President and Mrs. Ger- 
ald Ford, and Charles Vance, 39, formerly 
a Secret Service agent assigned to the 
Fords, now part owner of a private se- 
curity firm: a daughter, their first child 
and the Fords’ second granddaughter; in 
Washington, D.C. Name; Tyne Mary. 
Weight: 6 Ib. 3 oz. 


BORN. To Erich Segal, 43, classics scholar 
and bestselling author (Love Story, Oli- 
ver’s Story), whose latest novel is Man, 
Woman and Child, and Karen James Se- 
gal, 34, an English editor of children’s 
books: a daughter; in London. Name: 
Francesca. Weight: 6 lb. 14% oz. 


SEPARATED. Caroline Grimaldi Junot, 23, 
princess of Monaco; and Philippe Junot, 40, 
self-described real estate entrepreneur; af- 
ter two years of marriage, no children; in 
Monaco, where a palace spokesman made 
the announcement after Junot had been 
seen vacationing in Turkey with a come- 
ly companion he described as his secre- 
tary. Said Junot: “Everything is finished 
between Caroline and me. We are both 
free to do as we want.” 


DIED. Agha Mohammed Yahya Khan, 63, for- 
mer Pakistani military strongman who 
presided over the 1971 breakup of Pak- 
istan and the country’s humiliating de- 
feat in war by India; of an internal hem- 
orrhage; in Rawalpindi, Pakistan. Yahya 
seized power in 1969, while commander 
in chief of the armed forces, promising a 
quick return to democratic rule. But when 
East Pakistan’s Sheik Mujibur Rahman 
won the 1970 national election and de- 
manded broad autonomy for the long ne- 
glected eastern wing of the country, 
Yahya refused to yield power; Sheik Mu- 
jibur was arrested and civil war broke out. 
Yahya’s troops began a wave of massa- 
cres and atrocities against civilians in the 
occupied East that sent 8 million refu- 
gees fleeing to India. Eventually, India in- 
tervened on the side of East Pakistan, 
which emerged victorious as the indepen- 
dent state of Bangladesh; Yahya's discred- 
ited regime collapsed, and he spent the 
next six years under house arrest. 


DIED. Paul Robert, 69, France’s Noah Web- 
ster, compiler of the famous seven-volume 
Dictionnaire Alphabétique et Analogique 
de la Langue Francaise, known familiarly 
as the Grand Robert, and its one-volume 
condensation, the Petit Robert; after a 
long illness; in Mougins, France. While 
still a law student, he realized the inad- 
equacy of existing French dictionaries, es- 
pecially in cross references to synonyms 
and analogues; in 1945 he gave up the 
law for lexicography. Official recognition 
from the Académie Frangaise for his ear- 
ly work encouraged him to proceed from 
A to zymotique, and, with occasional de- 
tours into books on other subjects, the final 
volume of the Grand Robert was published 
in 1964. 
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No one noticed that 
the sculpted ice 
donkey had melt- 
ed into something 
more like a beagle 
— For the bagpipes 
played and the booze flowed 
like the Boyne, and when a 
group named the Irish Bogtrot- 
ters crooned Danny Boy there 
was hardly a dry eye in the 
house. The O’casion? Tip 
O'Neill's party at O'Neal's Ba- 
loon, a restaurant near Lincoln 
Center. “I've been to every 
Democratic party in town and 
they all end up in bars like Ro- 
sie O’Grady’s and O'Neal's,” 
said the jubilant Speaker of the 


Eleanor Mondale at Regine’s 












| Teddy, 22, 
| William Mondale, 


Dieters Phyllis and Miss Lillian shrimping it with Governor John Y. Brown 


Mayor Ed Koch with House Speaker Tip O'Neill at O'Neal's Baloon where aye, the pipes do play 


House while jigging through 
the crowd. “These are all my 
friends. I know everyone here.” 
And, indeed, there was Lan- 
nigan, Flanigan, Hilligan, Mil- 
ligan, Duffy and New York 
Mayor Ed Koch. Well, all 
Dem-O’'crats anyway 


Who is to say which was 
more tempestuous: the thun- 
der, lightning and driving rain 
outside, or the music, the Tech- 
nicolor light show and the fren- 
zied stomping at Regine’s? 
Some 1,100 people crammed 
into the Park Avenue night- 
spot for a Carter-Mondale 
party for black delegates on the 
convention’s opening night. 
The revelers managed to down 
40 cases of white wine and 
dance until 4 a.m. to the blar- 
ing beat of Kool and the Gang 
Along about | a.m., in trooped 
Eleanor, 19, and 
18, who 








proved they could dance up a 
storm of their own. Mingling 
freely with the spirited crowd, 
the vice-presidential progeny 
also proved that, as one Regine 
staff member observed, they 
can make things “a bit diffi- 
cult for the Secret Service.” 
La 

Betty Friedan, feminist au- 
thor, after the women’s plat- 
form victory at the Democratic 
Convention: “We took on the 


Establishment, and we made 
them say ‘aunt.’ ” 


Knock-down, drag-out af- 
fairs in Madison Square Gar- 
den are nothing new to one 
Carter supporter and unofficial 
Kentucky delegate. So while 
the convention droned on, for- 
mer Heavyweight Champion 
Muhammad Ali was working the 
floor—signing autographs and 
pressing flesh. “I don’t know 


Ali back at the Garden 











nothing about politics,” said 
the Greatest, with uncharac- 
teristic modesty. He did, how- 
ever, sport an ERA YES button, 
as well as a natty new mus- 
tache. Asked if he were spar- 
ring for a career in office, Ali 
replied: “The only thing I'd 


ever run for is President.” 


A gentleman who stooped 
to kiss the hand of Phyllis 
George Brown got a swift kick 
from behind and a lesson in 
Georgian etiquette. “You 
shouldn't kiss a married lady 
She’s married to the Governor 
of Kentucky,” scolded Miss 
Lillian Carter. Thereafter, the 
President’s mother stood close 
by fair Phyllis at a party host- 
ed by the Browns aboard Pub- 
lisher Malcolm Forbes’ yacht 
“I felt like my mother was 
there,” giggled Phyllis. Among 
the weighty matters the two 
discussed were food and diet- 
ing. “We're shrimping it,” said 
Phyllis, as she daintily split a 
plate of six prawns with Jim- 
my Carter's mother. There was 
no such forbearance when she 
remembered Lillian’s 82nd 
birthday a few days later. Phyl- 
lis delivered a picture of Baby 
Lincoln George-Tyler Brown, 
born in June; a Steuben glass 
apple; and some of those 
irresistible chocolate-covered 
Kentucky bourbon balls. 


a 
Fritz Mondale, asked what 
changes he would like to see 
in the office of the Vice Pres- 
ident: “I'd like a bathroom 


“| Brzezinski has one.” 
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Delegate Christie Hefner 


Her father may like to 
dress his women in brief bunny 
suits with cute cottontails, but 
that does not make Christie 
Hefner, 27, a hare less rabid on 
the subject of women’s rights 
Hefner, a vice president of 
dad’s Playboy Enterprises, says 
she came to the convention 
from Chicago as an alternate 
Carter delegate “to lobby for 
| the minority platform on abor- 

tion and try to make a differ- 
| ence on women’s issues.” That 
is exactly what she did, dawn 
to dusk and gavel to gavel, 
while many another delegate 
was hopping around town 
“People who don’t know me 
thought I was here to play,” she 
said, “but I came out of a sense 
of commitment.” Only when it 
was over did Christie finally 
| Cut loose—at Xenon with Pres- 
idential Pollster Patrick Caddell, 
who was squiring his feminist 
friend. Said she: “We're just 
good friends.”’ Said he: “We're 
political allies.” 





William Styron, novelist, on 
political conventions: “I don’t 
like all those people in funny 
hats, and I don’t like the cock- 
tail parties, and I don’t like 
people from places I never 
heard of. Like South Dakota.” 


When Ted Kennedy wanted 
a hot warmup act for his ap- 
pearance at a pre-convention 
fund raiser, he whistled for 
Lauren Bacall. He got fireworks 
As host of “Broadway for Ken- 
nedy” at the Shubert Theater, 
Bacall sauntered onstage to 
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2| cheers and let loose some siz- 


zlers: “They tell us that the 
convention is all sewed up, but 
these are the same people who 
told us that Gerald Ford would 
be Ronald Reagan's Vice Pres- 


| ident and that Chrysler stock 


is a good buy. As far as I'm con- 
cerned, the only thing that 
should be sewed up is Brother 
Billy’s mouth.” That was just 
for starters. ‘““Now, I’m a mem- 
ber of the acting profession,” 
Bacall continued, “and if Ron- 
ald Reagan is no better at being 
President than he was at act- 
ing ... Well, as a producer I 
know says, “No, no! 
Stewart for President. Ronald 
Reagan for Vice President!’ ” 
Kennedy then stepped out and 
admonished his fervid support- 
er: “Betty, I just wish you 
wouldn’t be so mealymouthed 
about coming out and saying 
what you think.” 


Edmund G. Brown, former 
California Governor, on the 
political future of his son 
“We're not concerned about 
Jerry. He'll be younger than 
Ronald Reagan is today in the 
year 2004.” 


Walter and Barbara and 
Dan and John were all tele- 
visibly on the scene. But where, 
wondered fans of NBC’s Satur- 
day Night Live, was that mis- 
tress of digression, Rosanne Ro- 
sanna-Dana? “Rosanne won't be 
covering the convention this 
year, perhaps in '84,” said Gil- 
da Radner at a fund raiser 
for Manhattan Democratic 
Congressional Candidate Mark 
Green. As soon as she popped 
out of the elevator atop the 
Empire State Building, she was 
set upon by a swarm of would- 
be Woodsteins under age 14 re- 
porting for Children’s Express 
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Gilda Rosanna-Dana Radner meets the press 
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Lauren Bacall pulling out the stops for her favorite candidate 


Well, as Rosanne might have 
known, it’s always something 


a 
“IT left New York feeling 


very sad,” says Actress Shelley | 


Winters, who came to Madison 

Square Garden as a guest of the 
| California delegation. “After 
| the vote on whether to open 
the convention, I felt that it 
was a script I had read before 
The whole thing seemed sce- 
narioed and choreographed.” 


said she voted for Carter in 
1976, but may not do it again. 
“This may be the first time 
since I was 21 that I won't 
vote,” she lamented. What 





| The disappointed Kennedy fan | 


about fellow Hollywood Veter- 
an Ronald Reagan? Said Shelley 
“T met him during a screen test 
| in 1945, and I seem to remem- 
ber seeing a couple of gray 
hairs in his sideburns. He 
seemed old back then, but now 
his hair has gotten blacker, and 
he’s gotten younger.” 
—By Claudia Wallis. Reported by 
Melissa Ludtke Lincoin/New York 


| Winters before the letdown 




































Going to Bat for a Marriage 








Law — 


Article did not play fair, say the Dodgers’ golden couple 


t was a marriage made in heaven, or at 
least in the misty regions high over 
| Dodger Stadium and the Hollywood TV 
studios. Husband Steve Garvey, 31, was 
the All-Star first baseman for the Los An- 
geles Dodgers, a player noted for his 
clean-living dedication to baseball and his 
zealous devotion to good causes. Wife 
Cyndy, 30, was the sleek co-host of the 
highly rated AM Los Angeles TV show. 
They were handsome, glamorous and 
happy, or so the publicity about them re- 
lentlessly reiterated; more jaundiced ac- 
counts described them as “the Ken and 
Barbie dolls of baseball.” 

Then Newsweek, Inc.’s fledgling 
monthly /nside Sports came out with a 
profile suggesting that the stresses of the 
couple’s separate careers have produced 
an uneasy, sexually troubled marriage, 
confusing to Garvey and frustrating to his 
wife. The Garveys responded with an 
$11.2 million suit charging libel and in- 
vasion of privacy. By last week, as they 
took further steps to try to prevent the 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner from re- 
printing the article, the former golden 
| couple found themselves embroiled in a 
| raucous legal wrangle that touched on 
some fundamental constitutional issues. 

The Inside Sports article, titled “Trou- 
ble in Paradise,” was written by Free- 
lancer Pat Jordan, a former pitcher in 
the Milwaukee Braves’ farm system, 
who described his baseball experiences 
in the 1975 book A False Spring. He 
characterizes Cyndy Garvey in the ar- 
ticle as restive at having to subordi- 
nate herself to her husband's stardom 
and to endure the loneliness of his 
lengthy road trips. “You can’t even 
make love to your husband when you 
want to,” she is quoted as saying. 
“You've got to wait for an off day.” 
She speaks almost longingly of having 
an affair. Although she finds Steve self- 
controlled to an irritating degree (“He 
can’t be mussed”), she describes him 
as “still growing up” emotionally. She 
recalls refusing to watch TV coverage 
| of his World Series play while she was 
in the hospital bearing their first child: 
“Hell, he didn’t come to watch me.” 
As for Garvey, Jordan writes that he 
has loved Cyndy “in the same way for 
ten years, and now that that is no long- 
er enough for her, he is confused.” 

In their suit the Garveys charge 
Jordan with breaking an oral agree- 
ment to write a “favorable” account 
of the “special challenges” of their 
marriage. Instead, they say, his article 
contains innuendoes, “falsehoods, in- 


ventions, gaps and opinions masquer- Striking a happy pose with his wife Cyndy, a TV host 








Steve Garvey on the job at Dodger Stadium 
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scheduled appearance on his wife’s show, 
described the profile as “just another op- 
portunity for somebody to take a shot at 
people who stand up for what we believe 
in, and that’s a strong family, belief in 
our religion, belief in doing everything we 


| can for people, and I'm tired of it.” 


The Garveys let their lawyers do the 
rest of the talking. Their immediate task 
was to block the Herald Examiner from 
reprinting the article as a series. As At- 
torney Alan Rothenberg put it: “They 
aren't exposing Watergate. They are sim- 
ply going to reprint someone else’s gossip 
and trash, and at great harm to the Gar- | 
veys.” Rothenberg said that since the ap- 
pearance of the article on July 28, the 
Garveys’ house has been pelted with eggs 
and Cyndy has been accosted during a 
trip to a local ice cream store and has re- 
ceived obscene mail. 


he first judge to hear the dispute, Fed- 

eral District Judge Robert Kelleher, 
ordered the Herald Examiner not to pub- 
lish a word until he could read transcripts 
of the tape-recorded interviews between 
the Garveys and Writer Jordan. He said 
that if he found that the documents 
backed up the couple’s charges of falsity 
and thus bolstered their chances of win- 
ning the libel suit, he would extend the 
ban on republication. Attorneys for the 
newspaper and for Newsweek, Inc. pro- 
tested that the judge’s order amounted to 


| prior restraint. Turning to the Court of 


Appeals, they cited half a century of prec- 
_edent providing that the remedy for 

slibel is to sue for damages afterward, 

< not to prevent publication. The court 

sagreed and threw out Kelleher’s order, 

*clearing the way for the Herald Exam- 
iner to run its series this week. (The 
Garveys’ libel and privacy suit might 
take two years to come to trial.) 

The Herald Examiner's victory 
came too late to beat the competition. 
On the morning that the court’s deci- 
sion was announced, the Los Angeles 
Times appeared with substantial ex- 
cerpts from the article, including sev- 
eral of the most intimate quotes from 
Cyndy. If it was any consolation, the 
Times had earlier supported its rival 
with an editorial that blasted Judge 
Kelleher for holding “the Constitution 
in contempt.” 

Meanwhile, at his home in Con- 
necticut, Jordan professed bewilder- 
ment at the commotion. In fact, soon 
after the interviews, but before his ar- 
ticle appeared, he received a friendly 
letter from Cyndy, a copy of which was 
obtained by TIME in Los Angeles. “I 
feel I may have been off guard, but I 
also feel nothing said was harmful or | 
flippantly said,” Cyndy wrote. “I must | 
tell you Pat—you helped Steve see 
my need for better communication 
—hopefully that will lead us toward a 





ading as facts.” Garvey, making an un- 


To some, “The Ken and Barbie dolls of baseball.” 


path of constructive sharing.” a 
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Briefs 


BEYOND SUFFERING 
Penny Ann Hollaway, 8, has the mental 
capacity of a three-month-old. She suf- 
fered brain damage when her oxygen sup- 
ply was cut off during birth at Scripps Me- 
morial Hospital in San Diego County. 
Two months ago, a jury awarded the girl 
$1.5 million to cover expenses and com- 
pensate her for pain and suffering. But Su- 
perior Court Judge Raul Rosado reasoned 
that Penny “has no ability to experience 
humiliation or anxiety. Money has no 
meaning for her.” Pointing to testimony 
that Penny might survive only ten more 
years, and estimating that for $1,600 a 
month she could live in a nursing home in- 
stead of her parents’ mobile home, Rosa- 
do drastically reduced the award to $2,000 
a month for life plus a $100,000 contingen- 
cy fund. Each year the monthly payments 
will increase by $250. An appeal has been 
filed by Penny’s lawyer, Sheldon Deutsch, 
who cites a report from a registered nurse 
Stating that caring for Penny at home will 
cost $77,000 a year. As for Rosado’s ratio- 
nale, Deutsch says it is “like saying, ‘If I 
hurt you badly enough, I won't have to pay 
as much because you won't know how 
badly you're hurt.’ ” 


RAPE REDRESS 

Being raped was outrage enough. To make 
matters worse, the assailant ended up 
spending only five months in prison. Yet 
the victim, a 15-year-old from Kearney, 
Neb., found a way to impose the pun- 
ishment she felt her attacker deserved: she 
sued him and won a $22,500 settlement. 


| Such civil suits were virtually unheard of 


until recently, but last year about 15 were 
filed. They force a victim to relive her 
agony and often make no sense financial- 


ly, because most rapists are too poor to | 


pay any damages. Nevertheless, many 


women find the suits therapeutic in over- | 


coming the feelings of powerlessness 
brought on by the attack. In addition, ju- 
ries nowadays seem less prone to suspect 
that the women gave their assailants some 
sort of “come on.” One successful litigant 
in 1978 was a topless dancer. 


SCREEN TESTS 

“You don’t have any idea what it’s like 
to sit across the desk from a woman in 
tears, whose life has been destroyed, and 
ask her boiler-plate questions like her So- 
cial Security number.” So says Don Han- 
cock, 33, an Austin lawyer who handles 
divorces. His solution: three 30-min. vid- 
eo tapes in which Partner Eric Galton, 
28, answers divorce questions posed by 
an actor portraying a client. The tapes 
not only cut down on emotional wear and 
tear but reduce damage to a client’s pock- 
etbook. Since Hancock needs to devote 
less time to the case, the average uncon- 
tested divorce costs $250, instead of $350. 
Critics fear a loss of the human touch, 
but with their clients’ encouragement, the 
partners have begun planning sequels on 


real estate and probate. a 
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A smooth whiskey 
is a work of art. 


A smooth whiskey at 101 proof 
is a masterpiece. 


WILD TURKEY"/ 101 PROOF/8 YEARS OLD. 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 
BEYOND DUPLICATION 
© 1980 Austin, Nichols Distilling Co.. Lawrenceburg, Ky 
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Gives prompt temporary relief in many cases from 
hemorrhoidal pain and burning itch in such tissues. 


There's an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed, 


while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H®. No prescription needed 
for Preparation H. Ointment and sup- 
positories. Use only as directed. 
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Medicine 





Pediatrician Tomisaku Kawasaki examining young patient at Tokyo medical center 


Puzzling Peril for the Young 


seconds 











A mystery malady of many symptoms is spreading steadily 


effrey Brown, 11, came home from a 

Cub Scout meeting in Dedham, Mass., 
one day last spring feeling sick. He had 
vomited, and by next morning was lethar- 
gic and complaining that his neck hurt. 
Jeffrey seemed to be coming down with a 
sore throat, but soon his temperature 
reached 106° F (41° C). A lymph gland in 
his neck swelled to golf-ball size, his lips 
and tongue turned strawberry, and scar- 
let blotches appeared on his chest and 
back. Jeffrey’s illness: a perplexing and 
long unrecognized childhood malady 
called Kawasaki disease. 

In 1961 a Tokyo pediatrician named 
Tomisaku Kawasaki, now 55, was struck 
by something unusual. Several of his pa- 
tients at the Japan Red Cross medical 
center had the symptoms of scarlet fever, 
yet did not respond to penicillin. In the 
next years Kawasaki spotted similar 
cases. By 1967 he was convinced that he 
was seeing a new illness, one that mostly 
struck children under five, and could only 
be diagnosed by a combination of distinct 
symptoms. Among them: high fever per- 
sisting for five or more days, congested 
blood vessels in the eye, skin rashes, en- 
larged lymph nodes in the neck, peeling of 
the skin from fingers and toes. 

Since Kawasaki first described the 
disease, more than 20,000 cases have been 
diagnosed in Japan alone. It has also been 
observed in other countries, though with a 
much lower incidence. In the US., the 
first cases were detected during the mid- 
’70s; so far only about 650 cases have been 
reported to the Center for Disease Control 
in Atlanta. But C.D.C. Epidemiologist 
David Bell points out that many doctors 
| may still be unfamiliar with the disease. 











Its symptoms can be confused not only 
with those of scarlet fever but also with 
those of juvenile rheumatoid arthritis and 
other ailments. While the illness is still 
considered rare, Bell says: “There’s no 
question that 650 cases is an undercount.” 

The origin of the disease remains un- 
known. Since brothers and sisters of the 
victims almost never become ill, the ail- 
ment does not appear to be contagious. 
Says Kawasaki: “It could be a virus or 
some other microorganism. Because of the 
preponderance of cases among Japanese, 
it may have some ethnic and hereditary 
cause triggered by some new factor in the 
environment.” 

The disease has no known cure. As- 
pirin is the standard treatment, because 
it lowers fever, reduces inflammation and 
helps keep the blood from clotting. Most 
afflicted children eventually recover ful- 
ly, as Jeffrey did, but up to one-third de- 
velop problems—especially aneurysms in 
the coronary arteries, weak patches in the 
walls of the arteries supplying blood to 
the heart. Complications from the con- 
dition, which may include abnormalities 
in the heart rhythm, heart attacks, or even 
a rare rupture of the coronary artery, kill 
about two in 100 patients. 

At the New England Medical Center 
Hospital’s pediatric unit in Boston, where 
Jeffrey was treated, and elsewhere, doc- 
tors are trying to find the cause of the dis- 
ease, and its cure, by taking blood, spinal 
fluid and skin samples. Some are exam- 
ined immediately, others frozen for future 
study. For now, says Jeffrey's physician, 
Richard Meade III, doctors confronted by 
a youngster with odd symptoms 
“think of Kawasaki.” 





| HOPE FOR DES DAUGHTERS 
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Capsules 


During the 1940s and 1950s as many as 
4 million women took the synthetic hor- 
mone DES (diethylstilbestrol) to pre- 
vent miscarriages. But by 1971 doctors 
had unequivocal evidence that the drug 
produced worrisome cervical abnormal- 
ities in the women’s female children. 
Now, after a five-year study of DES daugh- 
ters, a team at Boston’s Beth Israel Hos- 
pital has encouraging news: two types of 
DES-linked cervical lesions in these off- 
spring apparently disappear in time and 
do not seem to be precancerous. | 

Beth Israel researchers observed 178 
DES daughters, some of them from pu- 
berty. Initially, 121 had cervical ectopy, 
a condition in which misplaced glandular 
tissue grows on the cervix. But subsequent 
examinations revealed that this tissue was 
being replaced gradually; in many of the 
young women the ectopy disappeared. At 
the start of the study, 123 women had 
fibrous ridges growing around their cerv- 
ical walls; this “hood” later receded in 
52% and vanished in 28%. But the good 
news has a bad side. If DES daughters lose 
their abnormal cervical “markers” and 
neglect checkups, doctors may not mon- 
itor them for another problem linked to 
the hormone: a high risk of pregnancies 
ending in premature birth. 


WEALTH FOR THE HEALTHY 
Confronted by repeated rises in the cost 
of his California district’s health insur- 
ance plan and by lower revenues stem- 
ming from the state’s tax-cutting Propo- 
sition 13, Assistant School Superintendent 
Ed Nickerman of Mendocino County 
knew he had to cut these bills. But how? 
After six months of campaigning, he per- 
suaded the county school board to adopt 
his idea: the district’s 165 school employ- 
ees would be rewarded to stay well. 
Nickerman’s health incentive scheme 
works by annually crediting each partic- 
ipant with $500 in a credit union account. 
The employee can use the money to pay 
medical bills; any expenses above $500 
are covered by Blue Shield. Thus the plan 
resembles a typical deductible program, 
with a difference: any money left over 
at the end of a year belongs to the em- 
ployee, to be collected upon retirement 
or as severance pay. Interest on principal 
goes to the school district's insurance 
fund. Since the stay-well program began 
in 1979, employees have become extreme- 
ly cautious about running to the doctor. 
With reason: if a teacher remains in the 
district's employ for just three years, say, 
and draws only $50 a year for medical 
bills, he will receive a bonus of $1,350 
when he quits. The school board profits 
too. By investing the deductible money 
in short-term Government notes, it has al- 
ready earned $400. a 
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Wecouldntsay it ifitweren't 
true. Just change to Mobil 1° 
synthetic motor oil and if your 
Car averages 15 milesagallon, 
you can save up to 80 gallons 
of gasoline a year (compared 
to conventional 10W40 motor 


oils) 
That's based on a high- 
mileage driving situation (if 


Mobil EI. The oil that saves you gas. And more. 


ange 
ro) Ke) 


you drive 25,000 miles ina 
year adding oil as needed) 

Of course, if you only do 
half that amount of driving 
per year, you can still save up 
to 40 gallons 

Think of what you can do 
with all those extra gallons of 
gasoline. All it takes is 1 
change to Mobil 1. 


















Religion 


Of Raikes and Ragamuffins 








| Sunday schools turn 200 and are showing their age 


| wo centuries ago, a plump- 
ish, well-dressed man went 
about the slums of Gloucester, 
England, inquiring “if there 
| were any decent, well-disposed 
| women in the neighborhood.” 
| The man was Robert Raikes, 
a rich philanthropist and news- 
paper publisher. He was look- 
ing for women who were “well 
disposed” to teach reading, and 
he found four of them. For a 
fee of a shilling, he later re- 
called, they agreed to take “as 
many children as I should send 
them upon the Sundays.” 
The children met in pri- 
| vate homes. They studied the entire day, 
starting at 10 in the morning, with an 


hour's break at noon, followed by church | 


worship and classes until 5:30 p.m. If they 
| used the Bible it was as a means to learn 
reading. And if they met on Sunday, that 
was because it was the only day they had 
free. For Raikes’ protégés were children 
of England’s new industrial poor. They 
had no schools. Six days a week, starting 
at age seven, they worked in the local pin 
mills, sometimes for 15 hours a day. 
Raikes hoped that a little bit of learn- 
ing might help these “ragamuffins” to bet- 
ter themselves in life. Yet his attempt at 
social progress was criticized in the press 
as subversive to the “peace and tranquil- 
ity which constitute the happiness of so- 
ciety.” Even churchmen excoriated the 





Making a placemat for Mother 
| Angels with dusty bathrobes. 
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Philanthropist Raikes 











new schools as a violation of 
the Sabbath. One clergyman, 
however, a Methodist named 


view. “Who knows,” Wesley 
wrote in 1784, “but what some 
of these schools may become 
nurseries for Christians.” 

One half of Raikes’ hu- 
mane idea eventually grew into 
the English free school system. 
The other half fully lived up 
to Wesley’s prediction. Espe- 
cially in America. Into the 
1950s, some 90% of the Prot- 
estant Church’s new members 
came from Sunday schools. 
Millions of Americans can recall weekly 
church-basement Bible sessions, with 
their choruses of Jesus Loves Me, Christ- 
mas pageants acted by angels with dusty 
bathrobes, and piggy banks crammed 
with pennies for the poor. 

These memories are not always hap- 
py, of course. One person may remember 
only that in the first grade he thought the 
books of the Bible were named after four 
odiously well-behaved Sunday school 
classmates named Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John. A second can still summon up 
the sense of majesty and magic that came 
upon first hearing of the escape from 
Egypt and the miracle of the loaves and 
the fishes. William Willimon, now teach- 
ing at Duke University’s divinity school, 
fondly looks back on a “church that still 
believed that Christians were made, not 
born, and that someone had to get with 
you, for at least an hour on Sunday morn- 
ing, or you would not make it.” 


oday the National Council of Church- 

es likes to boast that Sunday schools 
are still the nation’s biggest volunteer en- 
terprise, with a total enrollment of 35.6 
million (27.1 million Protestant, 8.5 mil- 
lion Catholic). Still, if Wesley were alive, 
he would be glum. Except for conservative 
churches like the Southern Baptists, who 
are doing well, Sunday school participa- 
tion has dropped by almost 25% in the 
past ten years. “Main-line” Protestant 
churches—Methodist, Presbyterian, Epis- 
copal, have been worst hit. Says Califor- 
nia’s Institute for American Church 
Growth: “The Sunday school is in a des- 
perate struggle for its very existence.” 

The reasons cited are familiar to any- 
one who has wondered about the decline 
of U.S. education generally. Teachers are 
inadequate. Children distracted by tele- 
vision are not interested in book learn- 
ing. And there are the accumulated in- 
fluences of modern life, ranging from 
divorce and the decline of the family to 


John Wesley, took a different | 


A child practices praying 
A weekly spiritual pit stop. 





lack of religious conviction and the de- 
sire to sleep late on Sunday. Some feel 
that watered-down liberalism has driven 
serious parents away. Yet modern at- 
tempts to replace Bible stories with com- 





plicated theology can confuse young chil- 
dren. A five-year-old girl, wrestling with 
the concept of transubstantiation, asked: 
“If I eat the wafer, will it bleed?” Some 
churches have given up on teaching teen- 
agers. Even in the lower grades, when 
children love storytelling and are at their 
most impressionable, Sunday school pro- 


end playpens whose inmates kill time fill- 
ing in biblical coloring books. Offering 
“one cheer for the 200-year-old Sunday 
school,” Church Historian Martin Marty 
describes the prevalent stereotype, par- 
ents who drop their children off for a 
“weekly spiritual pit stop.” 

All manner of experiments are being 
tried. Some churches have switched Sun- 
day school to Wednesday evening so it will 
not interfere with the weekend. Classes 
are held in private homes instead of in 
church, a throwback to Raikes’ original 
idea of setting up a school wherever the 
students are. Perhaps more significant, in 
Brookline, Mass., Rector W. Christian 
Koch has quadrupled Sunday school at- 
tendance at All Saints Episcopal Church 
by integrating the school with the regular 
Sunday service: children sit with their par- 
ents, then depart during the sermon for 45 
minutes of instruction. They return for the 
offertory, prayer of consecration and 





sists, “teaches the children more than 
10,000 Sunday school 
Koch's program, like the practice of the 
thriving Baptist Sunday schools, seems to 
| bear out one fact: lesson plans, visual aids, 
outings are all well and good, but Sunday 
schools cannot flourish if parents do not 
go to church with their children. Worship 
has to be a family experience. 2 





grams sometimes degenerate into week- | 


Communion. “Being included,” Koch in- | 


lessons could.” | 
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The Buddha and a surfeit of demons in The Monkey King Fights the 18 Lo Hans 


_China’s Whirling Kaleidoscope 


| Peking opera somersaults into the Met 


here ought to be a word to describe Pe- 

king opera, but there isn’t, and for a 
very good reason: it is unique in all the 
world; no theatrical or musical experience 
in the West is remotely comparable. It is 
ballet, gymnastics, circus, mime, silent 
movie and, to a degree, even opera. Most 
of all, it is spectacle—dazzling sights, ex- 
otic sounds, strange but engrossing sto- 
ries. A few members of this troupe gave 
| a sampling of the art in 1978. Now a full 
company from the Peking Opera Theater 
is presenting the broad and impressive 
range of the repertory. Last week it be- 
gan a ten-city, twelve-week tour in 
Manhattan's Metropolitan Opera 
house; it will go from there to Phil- 
adelphia Aug. 25, travel on to such 
places as Los Angeles and Chicago 
and end its run in Boston Nov. 2 

The company is _ presenting 
eight separate productions, with no 
more than three In any one night 
Trying to gauge the tastes of Amer- 
ican audiences, and their tolerance 
for the alien sounds of Chinese sing- 
ing and musical instruments, the 
American organizers have chosen 
the most come-at-able works in the 
repertory, culling even those when 
they seemed to go on too long 

One that did not need to be cut 
by more than five minutes is the 
comic The Monkey King Fights the 
18 Lo Hans (demons), which is tak- 
en from a legendary novel. The 
Monkey King, according to the sto- 
ry, has been making a nuisance of 
himself in heaven; for his misdeeds 
he is consigned to a fiery furnace 
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The victorious rebel leader in Yan Da 


Like Brer Rabbit in another legend, that 
seems to be just what he wanted, how- 
ever, and he emerges from the flames with 
supernatural strength 

The Jade Emperor appeals for help 
to the Buddha, who sends 18 demons to 
put an end to all the monkeyshines. The 
Monkey King (Li Yuanchun) meets them 
all and, in pantomime scenes worthy of 
Chaplin and Keaton, sends them tum- 
bling. He takes one demon’s weapon and 
twirls it on one finger, like a gyroscope; 
he grabs another one and flicks it away 
with his heel. No one in heaven or earth 


g Mountain 


can touch this hilarious spirit of riot 
and disorder, and peace comes only when 
he finds his way home to the Flower- 
Fruit Mountain. Equally funny is an- 
other bit of pantomime, The Three- 
Forked Crossroad. In a case of mistaken 
identities at a country inn, two men 
simulate a sword fight in the dark. Squint- 
ing through the supposed gloom, they 
swipe at one another, only rarely touch- 
ing in this intricate game of peek and 
duck 

A more serious tale is Yan Dang 
Mountain. A peasant uprising in the 7th 
century has put the Sui dynasty on the de- 
fensive, forcing a retreat to Yan Dang 
Mountain. The forces of yellow (the em- 
pire) and blue (the peasants) clash in a ka- 
leidoscope of acrobatic encounters, until 
finally the rebels vault over the defend- 
ing walls and capture the stronghold. The 
athletic skills displayed in this and other 
parts of the program could win gold med- 
als in a dozen Olympics, and the brilliant- 
ly garbed Chinese players have discovered 
what may be a new art form—the som- 
ersault. They do fast flip-flops and they 
do slow ones; they can do almost any- 
thing with their bodies, defying both grav- 
ity and anatomy. A more gorgeous dis- 
play of costumes and gymnastics has 
probably never before been presented 
onstage 

Less exciting, but no less exotic is a 
more static number, The Jade Bracelet 
A young scholar (Fu Peng) passes the door 
of a farmer's daughter (Zhao Yanxia) and 
starts the usual boy-meets-girl talk. The 
situation progresses, and they burst into 
song, both in falsetto, until a matchmaker 
comes along and provides the mandatory 
happy ending 

Other works, like The White Snake 
and The Goddess of the Green Ripples, 
combine singing and acrobatics and seem 
less successful—or at least less 
accessible. Chinese singing, even 
when done well, as it obviously is 
by the Peking stars, sounds curious- 
ly bland and uninviting to untu- 
tored ears. A combination of the 
best productions, however, is a mar- 
vel for eye, mind and ear as well 

Considering the outrages it suf- 
fered during the Cultural Revo- 
lution, the fact that the Peking 
company exists at all is a kind of 
miracle. Mao Tse-tung’s wife, the 
arrogant and mischievous Jiang 
Qing (Chiang Ch’ing), barred all 
classical productions as antirevo- 
lutionary, and a major artist like 
the enchanting Zhao Yanxia had 
to spend five years planting wheat 
in the provinces. Thankfully, Jiang 
herself has now fallen out of 
favor, and Zhao and her colleagues 
can now delight Americans, as 
they and their predecessors have 
been thrilling the Chinese for 
generations —By Gerald Clarke 
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A movable feast: the Monadnock Players in rehearsal 
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Music 


‘Sounds of a Summer Night 


| Notes from six of the best—and smallest—U.S. music festivals 


“Tanglewood, who needs it!" snorted 
Ardys Hepple, senior assistant manager of 
interim room bookings for Terpsichore 
Travel (“Always on Our Toes to Serve 
You"). Hepple was bent on spending her 
three-week paid vacation in vigorous pur- 
suit of music. “The hills are alive!” she in- 
sisted, adding that she intended “to hit six 


| of the best little festivals and fill you guys 


} 


| whispered, “It’s a great asset to hear 
| this quality music without having 


| able feast, you know. 


| tan music teachers) are having fes- 





tival financial troubles, the spirit is 
lively and the concerts even more 
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in.”’ She outfitted her 1950 Nash Rambler 
(the kind with the reclining seats) for a 
cross-country haul, cooked up a supply of 
stew for her husband Algis, who had to 
stay behind to take care of the cats, and 
took enough stamps to mail postcards, 
which are reprinted here. 


Marlow, N.H.: Caught up with Chamber ensemble alfresco in the Grand Tetons 


Monadnock Music on the second 
floor of the town library. Sat next 
to a Mrs. Thelma Babbitt from 
neighboring Hancock, N.H., who 


to go to Boston.” The musicians 
—who are quite accomplished and 
mostly from Boston—played a 
Roussel serenade, a Debussy sona- 
ta and a Bartok quartet. The fes- 
tival plays a six-week series of con- 
certs in churches and town halls all 
over some 650 square miles of the 
Monadnock region. Kind of a mov- 


South Worthington, Mass.: The 
Sevenars Festival, so called because 
the Schrade family who founded 
and sustains it all have first names 
beginning with R, is held in an 
acoustically perfect auditorium that 
was once a gymnasium. Even 
though the Schrades (both Manhat- 








so. Donations are voluntary ($4 suggest- 
ed), and there’s free punch and cookies 
at the intermission. Heard some Beetho- 
ven, Haydn, Rachmaninoff, as well as a 
kaddish by an Israeli composer named 
Stutschewsky. Sure would like to stay out 
the week here, but must move on. 

Mount Gretna, Pa.: “Music at Gretna” 
is held in the old Chautauqua Playhouse, 
under a dome that rests on 20 cedar 
trunks. That old dome has had Ives and 
Bartok bounced off it as well as Chopin 
and Vivaldi. Run by Carl and Erica El- 
lenberger (she is a piano teacher; he is 
a neuro-ophthalmologist), Gretna draws 
professional musicians who want to play 


: Gretna offers cedars, Ives and wineberry pie 








chamber music and sample Erica’s wine- 


berry pie. The audiences are kind of short | 





on young people, though. Next year 
they're going to try more jazz concerts 
Central City, Colo.: Forty miles west of 
Denver is the Central City Opera, which 
runs on a yearly budget of over a million 
(not mine—joke!) and stages very profes- | 
sional productions of operas by everyone | 
from Donizetti to Marschner. No, I don’t | 
know who he is, either. | overheard the ar- 
tistic director, Robert Darling, say that 
“with our acoustics, we can produce Mo- 
zart better than the Met.” Well, I don’t 
know, but they did O.K. by Marschner 
Jackson Hole, Wyo.: Paradise! The 
Grand Teton Music Festival is held in a 
region that offers white-water rafting, 
ballooning, fishing and hiking. And on 
the stage (inside a 65-ft.-high hall that 
seats 900) they have everything this year 
from Brahms’ Requiem with the Mor- 
mon Tabernacle Choir (all of them) 
.to Cham-Ber Huang, “the Paganini 
fof the harmonica.” The festival di- 
Srector, Ling Tung, says, “Here the 
audience becomes part of us.” I 
know I must be getting close to 
' California. 
Aptos, Calif.: And here I am, 
85 miles south of San Francisco, 
where the Cabrillo Music Festival 
performs traditional (Scarlatti, 
Schubert) and modern (Virgil 
Thomson, John Cage) in any set- 
ting they can find, from the Santa 
Cruz campus to the mission of San 
Juan Bautista. The festival has to 
scrape along, but musicians—ev- | 
eryone from Keith Jarrett to Dave | 
Brubeck to some symphony orches- 
tra pros from the Bay Area—are | 
happy to come for free housing and 
a small per diem. (Smaller even 
than my daily salary!) The 65 or- 
chestra players in sports shirts look 
like the folks who wait on you in 
health-food restaurants. I guess that 
means it’s time to come home. Will 
Terpsichore Travel pay gas mile- 
age? Love, Ardys. g 
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When the Going Was Good 





he urge to get away from it all grips ev- 

eryone now and then, and the jet 
airliner has made most of the world ac- 
cessible. Or has it? Author Paul Fussell, 
56, thinks not: “I am assuming that trav- 
el is now impossible and that tourism is 
all we have left.” The statement seems, 
at first, absurd: more people are going 
more places than ever before. But Fussell 
argues convincingly that there are too 
many of them, and that no one is doing 
it the right way: “Perhaps the closest one 
could approach an experience of travel 
in the old sense today would be to drive 
in an aged automobile with doubtful tires 
through Rumania or Afghanistan without 
hotel reservations and to get by on ter- 
rible French.” 

Abroad is a graceful elegy to travel in 
the old sense, which involved much more 
than missed connections and dubious 
food. Fussell quotes approvingly Samuel 
Johnson’s dictum that “the use of trav- 
eling is to regulate imagination by real- 
ity, and instead of thinking how things 
may be, to see them as they are.” There 
was a time when people went out into 
the world not knowing what they would 
find. Instead of cameras, they carried 
notebooks and writing implements. They 
wrote about what they had never seen be- 
fore for people who would probably never 
see it at all. 

Such literary journeying reached ep- 
idemic proportions during the ‘20s and 
"30s. It would be easier to list English au- 
thors who did not write travel books dur- 











ABROAD: BRITISH LITERARY TRAVELING BETWEEN THE WARS 
by Paul Fussell; Oxford; 246 pages; $14.95 


ing the period than to name all those who 
did. These included D.H. Lawrence, Nor- 
man Douglas, E.M. Forster, George Or- 
well, Aldous Huxley, Christopher Isher- 
wood and Evelyn Waugh, among scores 
of others. The English had always been 
energetic travelers; the Empire had seen 
to that. But Fussell thinks that the mod- 
ern exodus that began in 1918 was dif- 
ferent and that the chief difference was 
World War I. 

Trench warfare was ghastly enough to 
make any of its freezing, frightened par- 
ticipants yearn for almost any kind of es- 
cape. As for those who were restricted to 
England for the duration, the climate, 
which had once seemed a mild test of 
pluck and heartiness, began to seem intol- 
erable. What Fussell calls the “I Hate It 
Here” syndrome became rampant, partic- 
ularly among writers, malcontents at the 
best of times, When getting away finally 
became possible again, many left seeking 
not just adventure but permanent exile. 

While the war inspired wanderlust, it 
also made travel a more complicated and 
anxious business. The passport, which 
had hardly existed in Europe before 
1915, became ubiquitous. Fussell argues 
that this intervention by the state amount- 
ed to more than a bureaucratic inconve- 
nience: “So small a phenomenon as the 
passport picture is an example of some- 
thing tiny which has powerfully affected 
the modern sensibility, assisting that anx- 
ious self-awareness, that secret but over- 
riding self-contempt, which we recognize 


An ocean liner leaves port, trailing extravagant celebration, as World War | ends 

















as attaching uniquely to the world of P 
frock and Joseph K. and Malone.” In i 
dition, the war left Europe with a bev 
dering new set of national boundari 
images of border crossings began cropp! 
up in literature. Writes Fussell: “The 
to imitate an early Auden poem is to 

as many frontiers into it as possible.” 


s he demonstrated in the classic 4 
Great War and Modern Mem 
(1975), Fussell has the rare ability to mc 
between literary and social criticism wi 
out stumbling. He is equally adept at: 
plaining the rise of sun worship in the’ 
or at arguing that the travel books of 
period deserve attention as works of n 
rative art. Some of the volumes he li 
best are no longer in print, a sad situat 
that his own book may help remedy. 
single passage by Evelyn Waugh in Lal 
is more than enough to justify all t 
roaming around that so many did: “I 
not think I shall ever forget the sight 
Etna at sunset; the mountain almost in’ 
ible in a blur of pastel grey, glowing on 
top and then repeating its shape, 
though reflected, in a wisp of grey smo 
with the whole horizon behind radi 
with pink light, fading gently into a g 
pastel sky. Nothing I have seen in Ari 
Nature was quite so revolting.” 

What began after one war ended w 
another. Travel writers were gradu: 
displaced by foreign correspondents, e> 
ica gave way to political realities. Fus 
likes to sound crotchety about the infei 
modern substitute for travel, but he knc 
it is too late to deny people Disneylanc 
twelve nights and 13 days of prepacka; 
fun. His book is a fitting substitute for 
real thing; it is a journey in time and spz 
offering the serendipitous pleasures of 
open road. —By Paul G 


Excerpt 


Westminster Abbey and heads in- 
stead for the Earl of Burlington’: 
eighteenth-century villa at Chis- 
wick. In Venice one must walk by 
circuitous smelly back passages fai 
out of one’s way to avoid being seer 
in the Piazza San Marco ... Eack 
tourist center has its interdictec 
zone: in Rome you avoid the Span- 


up the whole question 
gone to Hawaii at all, but 
that’s exactly the problem. 


The English climate, which had once seemed a mild test of pluck, began to feel intolerable. 
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- beats Winston Lights! 


| Triumph, at less than one-fourth the tar, 
ig preferred over Winston Lights. 


In rating overall product preference, more than twice 
as many smokers independently chose Triumph over 
Winston Lights. In fact, an amazing 66% said 3 mg Triumph 
tastes as good or better than 14 mg Winston Lights. 

Results showed that Triumph was also preferred over 
¢11 mg Vantage e12 mg Marlboro Lights ¢8 mg Merit. 

Now, test for yourself. Compare Triumph with any 
other so-called “low tar’’ or “light” cigarette. You'll taste 
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YOU DON'T POUR FINLANDIA VODKA 
INTO AN ORDINARY, EVERYDAY GLASS. 


Ordinary glassware is perfectly suitable for ordinary 
vodka. But not for Finlandia* 

Finlandia has a clean, icy character you just dont 
find in other vodka. 

Even the water Finlandia is made with separates it 
from the rest. Instead of distilled water, Finlandia is 
made with 100% natural water. 

Perhaps this explains why many people consider it 
to be the finest vodka in the world. 

So while youre considering whether your glassware 
will suffice, keep in mind, before you tried Finlandia 
you thought your vodka was sufficient. 
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IMPORTED FINLANDIA. THE WORLD'S FINEST VODKA. 


DISTILLED FROM GRAIN, 80 AND 94 PROOF VODKA, IMPORTED BY THE BUCKINGHAM CORP. N.Y. NY 





Notable 


BELLEFLEUR 
by Joyce Carol Oates 
Dutton; 558 pages; $12.95 


“Ww e have no choice but to be Amer- 
icans now,” says Raphael Belle- 
fleur, descendant of French aristocrats 
and now the owner of a baronial estate 
in the New World. But what is an Amer- 
ican? The question has provoked writers 
as diverse as Henry James and Gertrude 
Stein, and it haunts Joyce Carol Oates 
throughout this vast seven-generation 
epic. That is not all that haunts her. Oates’ 
twelfth novel informs the occult with 
Freudian insights. Boys change into 
hounds, men into bears; a man, swallowed 


| by a great flood, returns decades later to 


be recognized only by his 100-year-old 
wife. One of the Bellefleurs has a habit of 
leaving her window open so that her lov- 
er, a vampire, can fly in. Dwarfs bowl in 
the valleys, rivers change course, moun- 
tains shrink, and a man walks through a 
mirror so that, like Orpheus, he can en- 
ter the netherworld and find his own ver- 
sion of Eurydice 

In the past, Oates’ touch has often 
been too heavy to sustain her fantasies. 
Ironically, in the barocco world of Belle- 


fleur she is deft and self-assured. Even her 


contrived ending cannot mar a work that 
immeasurably enriches the 200-year-old 
tradition of the gothic novel 


VICTORIAN WORKING WOMEN: 
PORTRAITS FROM LIFE 

by Michael Hiley 

Godine; 142 pages; $17.50 


n 1859, when he was 30, the wealthy 
Victorian Arthur Munby took upon 
himself a singular task: the detailed ob- 
servation of women engaged in manual 
labor. Until his death in 1910, Munby 
faithfully made his rounds, traveling to 
Yorkshire fishing villages, to Welsh coal 
fields and, on occasion, to France and Bel- 
gium. The result of this avocation is a se- 
ries of richly drawn portraits. Editor Mi- 
chael Hiley has sifted through voluminous 
notes to provide a gallery of dustwomen, 
fishergirls, sackmakers, brickmakers and 
collier girls, complete with a sense of their 
accents, labor conditions, social attitudes, 
even the texture and color of their work- 
ing costumes 
Munby admired “the beauty of man- 
ual labor”—so much so that he carried 
on a 19-year courtship with Hannah Cull- 
wick, a maid-of-all-work, the lowliest of 
domestic servants (they were married in 
1873, but Munby could never bring him- 
self publicly to acknowledge the union) 
He also appreciated the physical 
strength the women possessed. Waiting 
with Yorkshire fishergirls at the top of a 
150-ft. cliff, from which they would de- | 


scend to gather bait on the rocky shore 
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beats Marlboro Lights! 


Triumph, at one-fourth the tar, 
preferred over Marlboro Lights. 


In rating overall product preference, almost twice 
as many smokers independently choose Triumph over 
Marlboro Lights. In fact, an amazing 61% said 3 mg Triumph 
tastes as good or better than 12 mg Marlboro Lights. 

Results showed that Triumph was also preferred over 
¢14 mg Winston Lights «11 mg Vantage ¢8 mg Merit 

Now, test for yourself. Compare Triumph with any 
other so-called “low tar’ or “light” cigarette. You'll taste 
why we named it Triumph. Also available in Menthol. 
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If you don’t know how much 
life insurance you need 
and can afford... 


read this booklet before you 
talk to any agent... 
“_ even ours. 





Most people would probably feel lines that can help you deter- 
more comfortable if they knew | mine the amount of protection 
approximately how much life in- your family requires and what 


surance they really needed and | Proportion of your current in- 
about how much it would cost. “ | come it will take to pay for it. 

Because so few people know a ll _—— Read this booklet now so that 
how to arrive at these figures, The | ,,o™ — when you're ready to talk to a life insur- 
Bankers Life of Des Moines has f ance agent—ours or anyone else's—you'll be 
prepared an impartial booklet that ~~ better able to discuss your needs and, between 
will help you approach the problem in a logical the two of you, arrive at a wise decision. 
fashion. Offered as a public service, the book- The coupon brings you this booklet free by 
let doesn't quote prices or recommend policies mail. Unless you ask, we promise no one will 
—ours or anyone else's. But, since individual call now or later. 


needs vary greatly, it does provide the guide- 
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Des Moines, lowa 50307 


Please mail me the booklet that will help me decide 
how much life insurance | need and can aftord. | under- 
stand no one will call, now or later. 
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| The Bankers Life, Consumer Services 
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Woman collier in Lancashire, 1886 
Condemned to penury and obscurity. 





below, he observed, “At last the rope at 


ly Molly and Nan started up, saying “Wa 
mun gan an’ help ‘em,’ these fearless lass- 
es seized the rope, and before I could 
speak a word, began to run, Molly first, 
| head-foremost down the dizzy slope of 
rock, until they both disappeared over the 
edge of the cliff wall below. I, the man of 
the party, was left in a ridiculous posi- 
tion; a useless spectator of these vigorous 
athletics.” Still, he was scrupulous in not- 
ing the harshness of women’s work and 
its often paltry wages. Kitty, for exam- 
ple, was a typical milkgirl who spent her 
life walking “her rounds every day, car- 
rying through London streets her yoke 
| and pails and her 48 quarts of milk, in all 
| weathers, rain or fair.” Kitty and her col- 
leagues were condemned to penury and 
obscurity. But history has its own meth- 
ods of compensation: a century later, the 
notes and photographs of a neglected Vic- 
torian have given the author and his sub- 
jects a fresh stature and dignity 





THE SPIKE 
by Arnaud de Borchgrave and Robert 
Moss; Crown; 374 pages; $12.95 
KK ob Hockney, crusading ‘60s journalist, 
is determined to expose his country’s 
sins. The New Left Candide journeys 
abroad, uncovering scandals right and 
farther right—only to find that all of his 
anti-American scoops have been supplied 
by the Soviets. Nick Flower, former head 
of U.S. counterintelligence, explains: The 


KGB supports a worldwide “disinforma- 
| tion” network, including a Washington- 
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our feet began to tremble again. Instant- 


Books 


based think tank. Its function: to churn 
out propaganda blaming the cold war on 
American intransigence and to place rad- 
icals on the staff of corn pone President | 
Billy Connor. 

The newly enlightened hero hunts 
down Soviet agents with all the skills he 
once employed against the CIA. But when 
he presents his exposé to a New York 
newspaper, the editors grow icy. For they 
| too are dupes of the Soviets, fearful of 
blackmail, or too ignorant to care. Hock- 
ney’s story is temporarily “spiked,” but 
the authors are too canny to make their 
thriller a downer. In a denouement that 
might please Senator Moynihan, all KGB | 
cooperatives are flushed out of Govern- 
ment and journalism, and the sun sets on 
a happy, spy-free nation. Only a Martian 
would fail to spot the real characters in 
this roman a clef, among them Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, James Angleton, former coun- 
terintelligence chief, and a flock of other 
federal celebrities. But only a moon rock 
could fail to be intrigued by the book that 
has occasioned more gossip in Washing- 
ton than Billy Carter's Libyan connection. 








CONSUMING PASSIONS 
by Peter Farb and George Armelagos 
Houghton Mifflin; 279 pages; $12.95 


| pose feed; humans eat. And the pro- 
cess of eating defines cultures and 
personalities. As the late Peter Farb and 
his collaborator George Armelagos indi- 
cate, “Food and drink have such intense 
emotional significance that they are of- 
ten linked with events that have nothing 
| to do with nutrition. The perpetrators of 
the Boston Tea Party were angry not over 
tea but over taxation; the breadline and 
apple-sellers of the Great Depression be- 
came symbols of what was wrong with 
the economy the civil-rights move- 
ment... during the 1950s began as a dis- 
pute about the right of blacks not simply 
| to eat at lunch counters but to sit down 
there with whites ...” The interrelation 
of men and menus has filled hundreds of 
texts. But none of them have digested so 
many facts so well. Wittily, the authors ex- 
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Peter Farb 
| Some societies would collapse without beer. 
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plain why Muslims eschew pork (pigs 
would have been an ecological disaster 
in the Middle East) and why chicken soup 
—so-called Jewish penicillin—really does 
help to cure a cold (it comforts nasal pas- 
sages). They show why Chinese drink no 
milk, discuss the Aztec hunger for human 
flesh (people who ate people were the vic- 
tims of protein deficiency) and explain 
why Africa’s Bemba society would col- 
lapse into chaos without beer (a major 
source of nourishment as well as a cer- 
emonial beverage). Consuming Passions 
may not make consumers appreciate the 


| Chinese taste for sea slugs or the African 


appetite for insects. But most of its hors 


| d'oeuvres and entrées will make any read- 


er grateful that man does not—and never 
did—tlive by bread alone Mw 
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atGis WALL 


"Yeu can’t believe your child is 
finally off to college. But she is. And you 
can’t believe how much the cost of 
college has gone up since you were there. 
But it has. 

Now, more than ever before, it 
makes all kinds of sense to invest ina 
Smith-Corona* electric portable. 

First, because you want her to 
make it. And while a Smith-Corona isn’t 
going to make anyone into a genius, it is 


Protect your investment with 


a Smith-Corona. 


going to make papers look more impres- 
sive and easier to read. 

It will also make your student 
feel better about her work, and show how 
much confidence you have in her. 

On the more practical side, a 
Smith-Corona is a solid investment in the 
future. It is made to last. (Even we’re 
amazed by the testimonials we get.) 

And Smith-Corona is the only 
electric portable that is still actually 
manufactured by an American company. 
(No one else makes our machines for us.) 

We really want you to compare 
it with any other portable. First, listen. 
A Smith-Corona sounds solid and profes- 
sional, because it is. 

Now, type on both machines. 
Smith-Corona type is smooth, even, 
precise. 

And no other portable offers you our 
unique cartridge ribbon system (film 
ribbon, too) that lets you change ribbons 
or make corrections in a snap. Literally. 

When you consider what four 
years of college costs, a Smith-Corona‘is 
one of the least expensive forms of insur- 
ance you can buy. 

Smith-Corona. It will make her 
words sing. 







Patented 
Correction Cartridge 


Smith-Corona 























Dr. Gordon’s Serious Thinkers 


The granddaddy of summer science seminars may be the best 





olby-Sawyer College in New London, 

N.H., has the look of a typical New 
England campus in summer session. 
Small groups of students sprawl on 
smooth lawns, chat in the green shade of 
old maple trees, and stroll among rosy 
brick and crisp white clapboard buildings. 
But this is no typical summer school. The 
students are somewhat longer of tooth and 








thicker of waist than the average under- 
graduate, and their chatter is about poly- 
mers and _ photoconduction, 
magnetic resonance and spec- © 
troscopy. They are participants 
in one of the Gordon Research 
Conferences, possibly the old- 
est and most eminent floating 
brain trust in the world. 

From June through Au- 
gust, a different conference is 
held each week at Colby and 
seven other New Hampshire 
schools and colleges. The ses- 
sions attract elite government, 
industry and academic scien- 
tists who come to talk about a 
wide range of chemistry-related ideas. 
The information exchanged is often at the 
cutting edge of experimentation and a full 
two to three years away from general 
dissemination. 

The meetings are the brainchild of a 
Johns Hopkins University chemistry pro- 
fessor, the late Neil Gordon, who was dis- 
satisfied with the standard ways of trans- 
mitting scientific information: either 
through learned journals or at conferences 
organized strictly for academic or indus- 
trial chemists. Gordon wanted a small 
group of scientists to meet in a secluded 
and relaxed setting that would foster a 
free give and take. The first meeting in 
1931 was a simple summer seminar open 
to Hopkins faculty and students, but the 
concept grew quickly. There are now 
about 100 Gordon conferences a year at- 
tended by more than 12,000 scientists. 
Sometimes as many as 500 researchers ap- 
ply to attend a single meeting, though only 


See 








about 100 are chosen. Nobel prizewinners 
often come, while about half the atten- 
dees are fresh new faces, presumably with 
fresh new ideas. 

The topics are selected with a view 
to a sort of “critical mass” theory of 
knowledge: the notion that enough infor- 
mation on a particular subject has accu- 
mulated to explode into new experiments 
and discoveries. Says Drug Researcher 
Nathan Sperber, chairman of this year’s 
meeting on medicinal chemistry: “We try 
to organize sessions in areas that are just 
about to break open. Ideally the person 
working on a particular project hasn’t re- 
ported on his or her work elsewhere.” 


In 1973 an area that was just break- 
ing was genetic engineering or recombi- 


nant DNA. That year, at a session on nu- | 


cleic acids, researchers first voiced what 
was to become a national concern over 
the technology’s possible dangers in cre- 
ating new life forms. Among the most 
pregnant research areas taken up at this 
year’s Gordon conferences: the structure 
and function of “endogenous opiates,” 
pain-killing chemicals produced by the 
_ body itself, and the new field 
) of bioelectrochemistry that is 
» beginning to draw attention 
with the recent discovery that 
> electric currents sometimes 
help knit stubborn bone 
fractures. 

In keeping with Gordon’s 
philosophy, formal sessions are 
held only mornings and eve- 
nings: afternoons are left free 
for tennis, sailing, swimming, 
golf, private study and, above 
all, talk. The most popular ac- 
tivities are canoeing and hik- 
ing, simply because, unlike most other 
sports, these allow one to talk and ex- 
ercise at the same time. In contrast, many 
of today’s scientific meetings are harried 
impersonal affairs attended by thousands 
of researchers and conducted amid the 
distractions of big cities or flossy resorts. 
Says Chemist Christopher Walsh of 
M.LT.: “The best thing I get out of the 
Gordon conferences is a chance to talk 
to someone for a solid two hours.” 

There are more concrete results. Col- 
laborations are fostered. After hearing the 
latest news, researchers often reorder 
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their priorities or entirely redesign their 


experiments. James Florini, chairman of 
the biology of aging session at Proctor 
Academy in Andover, learned that a par- 
ticular way of studying muscle structure 
in rats was unsuitable for his experiments. 
Says he: “That information probably 
saved us a year of work.” 

The exchange of information is freer 
because no pressure, no publicity and no 
need to publish is involved. Journalists are | 
not allowed to attend actual conferences. 
No papers or reports by scientists come | 
out of Gordon meetings. Tape recorders 
are strictly forbidden in order to encour- 
age participants to indulge in broad spec- | 
ulations or predictions. Housing is spar- | 
tan, at least in comparison with plush and 
costly conferences given at places like the 
Aspen Institute or the Las Vegas Hilton: 
a room with a bed, chest of drawers and, 
with luck, a reading lamp. No private 
baths, TV, telephones or air conditioning. | 
This summer at Proctor, one scientist | 
sleeping with his door propped open was | 
consulted by a skunk on a nocturnal re- 
search project. 

From the very beginning, in the in- 
terest of liberation, Gordon decreed that 
no jackets or neckties were to be worn. 
Today this is perfectly normal. In the 
early years, however, says Gordon 
Conferences Director Alexander Cruick- 
shank, when the conferences were still 
small and could be held at the staid 
Gibson Island Club in Chesapeake Bay, 
the scientists’ casual attire drew fre- 
quent complaints from correctly garbed 
patrons. Viewing the conferees strolling 
en déshabillé along the lawn, one dis- 
approving dowager remarked, “Who are | 
those people?” “Oh,” replied her com- 
panion, “those are Dr. Gordon's serious 
thinkers.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Suzanne Wymelenberg/New 
London, N.H. 
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During an afternoon break at New Hampshire's Lake Sunapee, scientists keep talking 





A paucity of creature comforts, but no lack whatsoever of ideas. 
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heoretically, all of the pinwheeling spectacle and clamor of 

American politics ought to be raw material for an art form 
a little more complex and reflective than television. Mao Tse- 
tung, for example, interminably turned his Chinese struggles 
into poetry. But American politics and poetry have never been 
able to form a lasting relationship. Oh, Ted Kennedy quotes 
the passage of Tennyson that his brothers admired, and Eu- 
gene McCarthy likes to write verse, often of the pointlessly enig- 
matic kind (“I am alone/ In the land of the aardvarks ...”) 
John Kennedy had Robert Frost read at his Inauguration, and 
Jimmy Carter asked similar service of James Dickey. But, on 
the whole, Americans have preferred Plato’s approach: he 
banned poets from his Republic. 

For many reasons, that may be just as well. Poetry that la- 
bors as power’s mythmaking flunky is depressing and possibly 
dangerous. Still, a ritual like the American presidential cam- 
paign might be more fun, and certainly more preposterous, with 
a ceremonial conversion into verse. What if Americans followed 





the British example, if they had a laureate to bang out cler- 


ihews and odes—a little something to mark 
a President’s ten-point jump in the polls, a 
sonnet for renomination, and so on? 

The British have aged and mellowed 
their institution of poet laureate for three |_ 
centuries, Some who read the effusions of | 
the present laureate, Sir John Betjeman, | 
think that the process is better described as 
decay. Two weeks agd, when the Queen | 
Mother turned 80, Sir John released a poem 
of celebration: “We are your people,/ Mil- | 
lions of us greet you/ On this your birthday / 
Mother of our Queen.” This defiantly wood- 
en psalming was merely average Betjeman. 
Years ago, the death of King George V in- 
spired the young Betjeman to a soaring 
metaphysical conception: “Spirits of well- 
shot woodcock, partridge, snipe/ Flutter 
and bear him up the Norfolk sky.” Over the 
years, Sir John’s verses have aroused almost demented indigna- 
tion, but the laureate amiably dismisses his critics as “silly asses 
who don’t understand poetry.” He is partly right. Most of it, al- 
most by some subconscious design, would make Hallmark cards 
sound like John Donne. 

Excellent poets (Dryden, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Mase- 
field), as well as bad ones, have served as poet laureate, yet the 
job has virtually never called forth any verse more memorable 
than the sort of decoratively obsequious doggerel that a well-ed- 
ucated butler might compose. The most enduringly dreadful 
lines were penned by the spellbound and earnest Alfred Austin 
in the late 19th century. Austin, author of “Leszko the Bastard, 
a Tale of Polish Grief,” auditioned for the laureate’s post with a 
marvelously stupefying couplet on the illness of the Prince of 
Wales: “Across the wires the electric message came:/ “He is no 
better. He is much the same.’ ” Occasional verse itself, poetry 
on demand, almost always leads to things like that. It would be 
difficult for any poet, laureate or not, to surpass the English- 
man Samuel Carter’s “Paean” to the London sewer system: 
“Magnificent, too, is the system of drains,/ Exceeding the far- 
spoken wonders of old/ ... 
down this important text/ That cleanliness for human weal to 
godliness is next.” 

America has never tried a national poet laureate, mostly be- 
cause the thing smacks of titles, of poets groveling before lords 
and trying to dress up hereditary idiots in velvet prosody. But 
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Well did the ancient proverb lay | 








America Needs a Poet Laureate, Maybe 


perhaps the U.S. should reconsider. At least 17 states now have 
poets laureate. Most of them are regional talents, often am- 
ateurs; a few, like Richard Eberhardt (New Hampshire) and 
Gwendolyn Brooks (Illinois), are distinguished poets. 

Poetry has long been regarded in America as unprofitable 
and sissy. A laureateship would be a way to give the craft some 
livelier hormones. It might also serve to draw poetry more into 
public realms, out of the excruciating and quivering privacy in 
which it now abides. To avoid the English laureate’s hobbling ob- 
sequiousness, an American laureate would have to be guaran- 
teed his independence. But beware of a lifelong appointment, 
like one to the Supreme Court; it might make a poet fatuous, “of- 
ficial” and eventually senile. 

Why not have a candidate for poet laureate run on every 
presidential ticket? The poet would be granted a guarantee of im- 
munity, like Lear’s Fool, to criticize Government policy as he 
wishes. The plan might open up an interesting game: select the 
poet who goes with the President. Thus James Dickey probably 
ss — more with Lyndon Johnson than with Carter; Rod 
McKuen might be Carter's bard (although 
the President's favorite poet, officially, is 
Dylan Thomas). Ronald Reagan’s lyricist 
}) | might have been the late Oscar Hammer- 
» | stein II; he would have to pick another. Ei- 

| senhower’s? Edgar Guest. J.F.K.’s? Anoth- 

| er lyricist, perhaps: Alan Jay Lerner. Harry 
| Truman’s? Edgar Lee Masters. Richard 
Nixon’s? Imamu Baraka (formerly Leroi 
Jones). Eugene McCarthy's? Eugene 
McCarthy. 

Americans might even honor the exu- 
berant, slightly bizarre poetry of their com- 
mercial muse. Two or three generations 
ago, the national laureate might have been 
the anonymous bard who wrote the Burma 
Shave roadside quatrains (“In this vale/ Of 
toil and sin/ Your head grows bald/ But not 
your chin/ Burma Shave.”) The beer com- 
mercial (“You've danced all day on a pool of fire,” or some such: 
“Now Comes Miller Time!”) has invented a sort of macho haiku 
that might turn into a national verse form. 





W ould the idea of a national laureate savor too much of 
those Graustarkian palace uniforms that Richard Nixon 
once ordered to dress up the White House guards? Probably. But 
if Jimmy Carter had had a troubadour to sing his occasions, his 
Sir John might, for better or worse, have erupted in celebration 
last week: 


He bested Ted as once he beat the killer rabbit, 

down in the chigger latitudes. He smiles (force of habit) 

and meditates upon the Garden, like some mildly 
triumphant parson. 

Nearly four years pass behind his eyes: 

golden days, cardigan days, Billy Beer days; the abrupt 
surprise 

of Russian nastiness and the South Bronx ghettos. 

His reveries sweep to Jordan's squirted Amaretios 

(a fancy drink for a good ole boy) and Vance and Lance, 
and jogger's tibia 

and all the money Billy made for being friends with Libya. 

But nothing can efface the joy of this renomination. 

(Well, almost nothing: here comes the killer rabbit again 


rising from the congregation.) —By Lance Morrow 
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ALASKAN 
GAS 


CONVENTIONAL 
WELLS 


Clean, efficient gas energy 
There's more available today 
from gas utilities across the 
country. And there will be even 
more available into the 21st 
century. Much of it from our 


For more information, write to American Gas Association, Dept. 2-B, 





LIQUEFIED 
NATURAL GAS 


country’s huge underground 
supplies—plus new sources 
NLC Mott Biceliimere)-l6-luleM lel ¥(-ti 1-10) 
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4) 
Uy Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Reg. 11mg 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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